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I 


SCIENCE AND MAN: THE DEGRADATION OF 
SCIENTIFIC DOGMA 


I. INTRODUCTION 
A 


OU are doubtless wondering why, in this time of stress 

and strain, a philosopher of all men should be asked 
to speak to you. And you have a right to wonder. If, as the 
ancient Roman dictum has it, inter arma leges silent, even 
more in such times should the philosopher withdraw into 
silence and leave the field to better men. For this is not the 
time, it will be said, for abstract thought and balanced judg- 
ment, but for emotion and action. 

And yet a strong case can be made out for the opposite. 
If in time of war laws are silent it is just at such a time that 
the law should speak most majestically. If in time of war 
unreason is in the saddle it is at such a time that man, if he 
is to remain man and not sink to the level of the beast, 
should think most about reason and rationality. 

“The philosopher,” wrote William James, “is simply a 
man who thinks a little more stubbornly than other people.” 
It is, however, not merely this stubbornness that distin- 
guishes the philosopher but rather what all his stubborn- 
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ness is about. The scientist discovering a new law, the in- 
ventor perfecting a new instrument of beneficence or malefi- 
cence—the administrator, the industrialist—all these think 
very hard about many important things. It is for the philoso- 
pher to think what these things are really all about. 

Eternal vigilance, it is said, is the price of liberty. With 
equal truth it may be said that eternal thinking—stubborn 
and pitiless thought—is the price of rationality. There are 
certain truths by which men live—dogmas which underlie 
the life of reason in man, concerning which man must think 
constantly if he is to remain rational, if, indeed, he is to 
remain man at all. 


B 


This brings me to the general subject of these lectures, 
The Logical Foundations of Democratic Dogma, for it is 
about these foundations that I would have you think. We 
like to speak of the democratic way of life—but there is no 
way of life, democratic or other, that does not have its 
dogmas—or, as the modern phrase has it, its ideology. 

There are three truths by which the democratic life is 
lived, whether we know it or not. There is first of all what 
I shall call the scientific dogma—the belief in the primacy of 
reason in the life of man, and in the freedom of man through 
knowledge or science. There is, secondly, the political 
dogma—the belief that man, as man, is a rational being, 
and, as such, has certain natural and inalienable rights or 
claims; and that universal justice—or giving every man his 
due—has absolute value. Finally there is a third dogma with 
which these two are logically bound up, namely, the belief 
in progress and the development of man. This is the prin- 
ciple of reason in history—that history is not sound and 


fury signifying nothing but has an ultimate meaning and an 
end. 
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You may wonder why these things need to be thought 
about at all. Yet every one of these dogmas is now called 
in question, not only by the anti-democratic ideologies with 
which we are familiar, but by so-called democratic thinkers 
themselves. These dogmas, we are told, belonged to the 
“old liberalism” of the nineteenth century; the new liberal- 
ism of the twentieth must discard them. Moreover, as we 
shall see, they constitute a logical structure; if they do not 
hang together they will hang separately. It is the logical 
foundations of this structure which we have to examine. 

There can be no question, I think, that the primary and 
most fundamental of these dogmas is the belief in reason 
and science as the foundation of society and of human wel- 
fare and happiness. It is this scientific dogma that will en- 
gage our attention in this first lecture. 


II. THE AGE OF SCIENCE AS AN AGE OF UNREASON 


We like to think of our age as one of universal intelli- 
gence and enlightenment—in short as an age of reason. In 
reality this very ‘‘age of science’’ is also one of the deepest 
intellectual and spiritual confusion—of fundamental un- 
reason. 

It is doubtful if there has ever been an age in which man 
has understood himself so little, in which he has been so 
knowing and yet so unaware, so burdened with purposes and 
yet at bottom so purposeless, so disillusioned and yet feel- 
ing himself so completely the victim of illusion. This inde- 
cision permeates our entire culture—our industry and our 
art, our science and our philosophy. Is it strange that these 
clouds of doubt which have hung over Western man so long 
should finally have burst into a storm of unreason such as 
man has never before known? 

Do you doubt that these are the characters of our age? 
What shall we say of an age in which man’s industry has 
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grown ever fiercer and fiercer, while the doubt of the good 
of the economic system under which we are working—even 
of its ability to survive—becomes ever more and more in- 
sistent ? What shall we say of an epoch in which the means 
of artistic expression become ever more complicated and 
refined only to leave us haunted by the feeling that there is 
less and less to express; of an epoch in which science and 
knowledge “grow from more to more,” while faith in the 
ultimate meaning and value of that knowledge becomes 
weaker and weaker? 

Even the man in the street is dimly aware of these con- 
tradictions in our modern life but much of it he does not 
comprehend. There is, however, one outstanding fact of the 
present situation which he both understands and dreads. It 
is connected with the thing we call science. 

Science every one knows and thinks he understands. For 
the man in the street science means primarily invention. He 
glories in the tremendous advances in physical science and 
stands in wonder before its machines. He glories not only 
in what science can do with things but what, as he believes, 
it can make of man. Freedom through scientific intelligence 
and invention has been one of the fundamental dogmas of 
the modern epoch. But now he finds this thing called science 
turned to the destruction of the very culture which produced 
it. He cannot help asking whether there is, after all, not 
something inherently vicious, some metaphysical evil, so to 
speak, in the machines themselves. Then he laughs at him- 
self and awakes from his evil dream. It is, he cries, not 
science and the machine that are at fault, but the men that 
make them. When we have a satisfactory science of man, 
when we have learned to control men and society in the way 
we have learned to control things, all will be well. 

So men thought in the gay nineties; they were gay and 
confident about science as about everything else. So many 
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think, even now, God help them! But the more thoughtful 
have awakened from the dream of the old liberalism and 
realize that it is precisely by such thoughts that mankind 
has thrust itself even deeper in the bog of confusion and 
illusion. Even the man in the street has come to see that 
such science, and such control of man through science, would 
make of man himself a machine, a robot which, precisely 
because he can be thus controlled, is all the more dangerous. 
The shibboleth of social control, the panacea of the last 
decades, has developed into scientific propaganda the full 
significance of which is nowhere yet fully understood. 

These are indeed disturbing thoughts. They have dis- 
turbed the man in the street, but still more the scientist and 
the philosopher. It is highly significant that ever since the 
present war began precisely this topic, Science and Man, has 
become a chief subject for discussion in all the leading scien- 
tific societies of Great Britain and America. Only recently 
a symposium was held in New York the results of which 
were embodied in twenty-four essays published under the 
topic Science and Man. One thing stands out clearly as the 
result of this discussion—the necessity of a new evaluation 
of science. Differ as they did in many things, all the con- 
tributors agreed on one point as summarized in the Preface: 
“Tf man’s civilization and welfare is to be maintained the 
one thing needful is a clearer understanding of the relation 
of science to values; of our human values themselves; and a 
truer perspective in which science and technology will be 
seen in their rightful roles as instruments or implements, 
not masters of these values.” This clear understanding is in 
part the object of this lecture. 
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III. REASON AND SCIENCE: THE DEGRADATION OF 
SCIENTIFIC DOGMA 


A 


Science, and man’s faith in science, are often supposed to 
be a wholly modern thing. Quite the opposite is, however, 
the case. It is the inheritance of a long history of Greek and 
Christian culture. For the Greek mind man’s reason was the 
reflection of the universal reason or logos in the world. Sci- 
ence or reason was thus the basis of a significant life. For 
the Christian this same logos was the reflection of the Di- 
vine mind. ‘‘Why,” asks St. Augustine, “should God disdain 
reason, his first-born son?” St. Augustine did not disdain it, 
nor did the entire Christian culture that followed. For St. 
Thomas, reason and science were even the basis of religious 
faith and the great cosmologists, from Galileo to Newton, 
all believed that their science was but a retracing of the 
footsteps of God in nature. 

The story of man’s loss of faith in this ideal of reason— 
in this scientific dogma, as I shall call it—is too long to tell 
in full. It is important, however, that we should note the 
high spots in that story in order that we may see the direc- 
tion in which our modern scientific culture has gone. 

It began, I think, precisely at the point at which science, 
in the exclusive modern sense, is supposed to have begun— 
in the dictum of Francis Bacon that knowledge, or science, is 
power. Hitherto the object of science was to understand; 
now its object is power and control—over both nature and 
man. The divorce of knowledge and science from the moral 
and spiritual values was the first step in its degradation. A 
second important step was the so-called positivism of 
Auguste Comte, which, in one form or another, has come 
to dominate the science of the modern world. According to 
this view, there have been three stages of human culture, 
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the religious, the philosophical, and the scientific. The first 
stage, it is held, is one of myth and superstition, the second, 
or philosophy, is the myth rationalized, the final stage is 
science, which not only surpasses the others but is eventually 
to supersede them. According to Comte, a science of human- 
ity, or what we now call the social sciences, would free man 
from all the illusions and superstitions of the past. 

A third step in this process of degradation was, however, 
still to come. We may describe it as the pragmatism or in- 
strumentalism of the twentieth century. Here the dictum 
that science is power, with which modern experimental sci- 
ence began, reaches its culmination. According to this con- 
ception of science, its object is no longer to understand but 
to operate and control; science becomes identical with tech- 
nology. What men called the laws of nature are no longer 
viewed as the expressions of an objective reason or idea, 
but merely useful instruments for the manipulation of things 
in the interest of human desires. Physical science no longer 
retraces the footsteps of God in nature, but is concerned 
merely with manipulating a material nature which is itself 
essentially godless and irrational. Finally this notion has 
been applied to man. Man is no longer an embodiment of 
reason, an end in himself, but a part of nature, to be con- 
trolled like any other part of nature, for his own good, or 
for social and national good which transcends himself. 


B 


I have presented a picture of modern science which all of 
you will, I think, recognize. In one of his books Henry 
Adams speaks of the degradation of democratic dogma. I 
shall borrow the term from him and shall speak of the 
degradation of scientific dogma. The two are not unrelated, 
as we shall later see, for in the modern world science and 
democracy are related in a most intimate way. But for the 
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moment we shall speak of the degradation of scientific 
dogma. 

That, despite its magnificent outward show and accom- 
plishment, there has been an inner degradation few of you 
would be disposed, I think, to deny. The degradation of 
science consists, first of all, in the ignoble uses to which it 
has been put. I do not mean merely its most obvious degra- 
dation—the control of the forces of nature for vicious and 
destructive ends; I mean still more the employment of sci- 
ence for the manipulation and control of men. The very 
term scientific propaganda is, to my mind, a startling meas- 
ure of this disgrace. 

But this use of science to ignoble ends is itself but an out- 
ward expression of an inner degradation of the ideal of 
science or knowledge itself. Instead of the traditional view 
of science as reason, we have finally reached a view accord- 
ing to which knowledge itself has no ultimate validity but 
is merely a useful instrument for the control of phenomena 
in the interest of life which is itself irrational. It is not too 
much to say that this vaunted rationality of science is based 
upon a fundamental irrationality. This is such an important 
part of my entire argument that, at the risk of being over- 
technical, I must dwell upon the point for a moment. 

The modern man had placed his faith in science. If 
knowledge is not the only good, it is the highest good. But 
suppose science, turning upon man and his knowledge, tells 
us that man’s reason is but a useful instrument to adapt the 
biological organism to its environment—that truth itself is 
merely our name for such adaptation and control. Surely, 
as Earl Balfour has said, science cuts off the very limb upon 
which it sits. This situation is but dimly felt by the man in 
the street, but it is increasingly felt by the scientist and 
philosopher. In thus completely naturalizing our intelligence 
we have denatured it, taken all the meaning out of it. 
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The “‘rake’s progress’? of modern science has been swift 
and certain. It began by the divorce of science from wisdom 
and from the moral and spiritual values the acknowledg- 
ment of which is implied in wisdom. This postulate of the 
independence of science passed then to the dogma of the 
supremacy of science and its mastery over the ends and 
values of life. Finally, being thus divorced from reason in 
the larger sense, it ended in a philosophy of irrationalism 
and illusionism which includes science itself. Of the modern 
spirit it has been well said by a recent poet: 

It feels that knowledge is the only good, 

Yet fears that science may confound it quite, 

Changing what yesterday seemed logical 

To something different and bitter overnight. 
It is this confounding of knowledge by science—this turning 
of science against its own principles and its own faith in 
objective reason in nature and in man, which marks, not 
only the final degradation of scientific dogma itself, but con- 
stitutes also the inner source of man’s disillusionment with 
science itself. 

The historian Ferrero was fully aware of this situation. 
He tells us that here we have the great problem with which 
contemporary thought is confronted. Everything seems to 
totter and fall around man, who, by transcending all nat- 
ural limits, has become too powerful—transcendence of all 
natural limits—natural law in science and knowledge, nat- 
ural law in society and politics, absolute norms in logic and 
morals. Man has become too powerful through a science 
divorced from these, but in this power he has lost all power 
over himself, for he has exchanged the universal reason for 
the irrational will to power. The Victorian poet sang: 


Let knowledge grow from more to more 
But more of reverence in us dwell. 


Knowledge, science, has indeed grown from more to more, 
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but the reverence has departed—the reverence, for God, for 
Nature and for Man—yes, even reverence for science itself. 


Iv. SCIENCE AND MAN: THE PROBLEM OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


A 


It is scarcely to be wondered at, then, that everywhere 
scientists are themselves taking stock of this thing called 
science. Still less is it to be wondered at that the issues pre- 
sented should appear to them under the question of Science 
and Man. For it is, in fact, the last stage of this process of 
degradation that man who made science has done so only to 
become its slave. It is not surprising, then, that science is 
asking anew the question, what is man? 

Only last year in this very place Professor E. G. Conklin 
gave a course of lectures on this title. And a few years be- 
fore the distinguished biologist, J. A. Thompson, wrote a 
book under the same title. It is not a mere coincidence that 
both the scientists who asked this question were biologists. 
For it was modern biology under the aegis of Darwinism 
which first challenged the traditional view of man as de- 
veloped through the thousand years of Christian thought. 
It is only natural that, in the second thoughts about man 
which are now arising, it is the biologists that should raise 
the question. 

All the sciences of life and mind were profoundly affected 
by the publication in 1859 of Darwin’s Origin of Species 
and by the Descent of Man which followed in 1861. For a 
time it seemed that all our ethical and social conceptions 
would be recast in the light of the new principles of evolu- 
tion and in view of the changed conception of man which 
the new knowledge brought with it. It was believed that for 
the first time we had come into possession of a really scien- 
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tific knowledge of man and of his place in the universe, and 
that upon that knowledge a really scientific view of human 
good could at last be erected. 

There are two points at which evolutionary science has 
almost completely revolutionized our conception of man. 
In the first place, it has naturalized him by attempting to 
explain his intelligence and morals in terms of the irrational 
and amoral forces of natural selection and the struggle for 
existence. In the second place, it has developed a purely 
naturalistic theory of human good or value which makes of 
his morals and values merely instruments of survival, or of 
satisfaction of natural desires and of the will to power. 
This complete naturalization of man—of his intelligence, 
his morals, and even of his religion—has been the main 
theme of the social sciences of the last half century. 

It is rarely realized how far this naturalization of man 
has gone, or how insidiously it has transformed our entire 
conception of human rights and justice—transformed them 
from the role of ends in themselves to that of mere instru- 
ments or means to social and national ends. Of this I shall 
speak more fully in the next lecture. A distinguished French 
Abbé, speaking of Darwinism as applied to man, said this 
more than a half century ago. “It matters little so long as 
these ideas are confined to the intellectuals. But wait until 
they penetrate to the mind of the masses and then see what 
you get.’ They have now sunk to the level of the masses and 
become the ideologies of whole peoples, and we know well 
enough what we have got. Before the wholesale manipula- 
tion of men we stand aghast, but we have yet fully to realize 
that it is this complete naturalization of man which forms 
the ideological basis for the political philosophies which we 
both fear and scorn. 

Is it to be wondered at that this situation has led to seri- 
ous heart searchings among the social scientists and philoso- 
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phers themselves? That they should conduct symposiums on 
the subject of Science and Man, and that they should be re- 
vising their notions about the sciences that deal with man? 
Certainly, a notable change is taking place in the intellectual 
climate and it is to some of these changes that I wish now to 
call your attention. I believe them to be of great importance. 


B 


The dominant idea of the Darwinian epoch was the 
dogma of the unity of science. Dazzled by the triumphs of 
the physical sciences, men believed that the methods of the 
sciences which deal with things could be carried over to the 
sciences which deal with man. It followed from this con- 
ception that the ideal of science was to reduce all phenomena 
to their physical basis—mind, with its knowledge and mor- 
als, to biological conceptions; the biological to the chemical 
and the chemical to the physical. This ideal of scientific 
method has been called reductionism—reduction of the com- 
plex to the simple and of the higher to the lower. 

It cannot be denied that much has been accomplished by 
this method. If you wish to manipulate and control men as 
you would an animal or a thing, this is indeed the way to go 
about it. Behavioristic and Freudian psychologies have 
scored their triumphs by this method. Only slowly did it 
dawn upon the scientist and philosopher that this does not 
give us knowledge of man but of that which is below man. 
Only slowly have they realized that to reduce man to that 
which is below him is really to dehumanize him. Is it to be 
wondered at that thus to dehumanize man in the sphere of 
theory means ultimately to dehumanize him in the sphere 
of practice also? That man’s inhumanity to man in his 
thoughts about his fellows should lead ultimately to in- 
humanity in his deeds? 

In any case, this is what has really happened, and it is for 
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this reason also that even scientists are concerned about this 
problem of science and man. There is a strong reaction 
against this dogma of the unity of science and all that it 
implies. Men speak of a decentralization of the sciences. 
The oft-quoted saying of the social philosopher Dilthey may 
be taken as a symbol of this change of intellectual climate. 
“Nature,” he cries, ‘“‘we explain; the soul we understand.” 
We do not understand man by reducing him to nature. To 
explain him thus is to explain him away. We understand him 
only in terms of the ends and values which make him man. 
The science of man is not a science in the same sense as the 
physical sciences. The material of the two types of science 
is so different that the methods must be different also. This 
principle of decentralization was applied in the first place 
to the science of history, of which we shall have more to say 
in a later lecture. The methods of history and of the social 
and political sciences bound up with history must be dis- 
tinguished completely from those of the natural sciences—a 
thesis which has found classical expression in Rickert’s book, 
The Limits of the Physical Sciences. 

Now I am far from asserting that this point of view has 
triumphed in the sciences of man. If it were so, I should not 
need to emphasize the point as strongly as I do. But I do 
say that more and more the representatives of the sciences 
which deal with man are revising in many ways their con- 
ceptions of the nature of the social sciences. In this connec- 
tion I am fond of an expression of Ernst Troeltsch who 
represents this standpoint in the sphere of history. ‘More 
intelligent intercourse with the material of history,” he tells 
us, “has changed our notions of the method of history.” 
And this is true of the social sciences in general. 

In a recent public address President Dodds of Princeton 
admitted that we must recognize that political science is not 
science in the sense that many have supposed it to be— 
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namely, with the objects and methods of the physical sci- 
ences. More intelligent intercourse with the material of his 
subject has convinced him of this and he is fundamentally 
right. Our handling of the phenomena of the sciences of the 
human has been grossly unintelligent at points. We have 
even been guilty of the absurdity of bewailing the fact that 
these sciences have not approached the perfection of the 
physical sciences and that consequently, we cannot control 
man as we can nature. The last thing in the world that we 
should want is to control men in this way. The only intelli- 
gent purpose of the sciences of man is to understand man 
and thus to bring about that self-control which follows from 
the free acknowledgment of the ends and values of society. 
Any other sort of control is in the end as futile as it is ab- 
horrent. 


(c 


The first half of the twentieth century will go down in 
history as the period in which men gradually became aware 
of the fallacies of the nineteenth. These fallacies are many, 
both practical and theoretical. The results of our practical 
fallacies in economics and politics are becoming only too 
evident in the very fury with which these fallacies and illu- 
sions are revenging themselves in the magnificent irration- 
ality of war. But, after all, it is the theoretical fallacies 
which are most significant, for wherever you find fallacy in 
action you may be assured that it is but the outward sign of 
fallacies in theory. 

The fallacies of Darwinian naturalism were early sensed, 
among others by T. H. Huxley, whose famous Romanes 
lecture, entitled Evolution and Ethics, will go down as a 
classic in the story of the culture of modern Europe. It was, 
to be sure, little honored at the time, but his main conten- 
tions have become an essential part of the critical social 
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science and philosophy of our day. Professor G. E. Moore 
of Cambridge has embodied them in his famous formulation 
of the naturalistic fallacy. The understanding of this fallacy 
is so important for all that follows that I must try to make 
it quite clear. 

The naturalistic fallacy is one which inevitably follows 
from the dogma of the unity of science and its implied re- 
ductionism. It consists in supposing that the values by which 
man, as man, lives can be deduced from a nature, which, as 
it is conceived by modern science, has no values; that we 
can get the rational from the non-rational, the moral from 
the non-moral, the ‘‘ought” from the “‘is.”’ It is, as Professor 
Moore points out, the fallacy particularly evident in modern 
evolutionism. 

The fallacy does not, of course, arise in connection with 
the so-called physical sciences such as physics and chemistry. 
No one would seriously suppose for a moment that the 
nature of human good could be deduced from these. It is 
only when we come to the biological sciences that there is a 
direct reference to the human and that any inferences as to 
human values could conceivably be drawn. Now the only 
conception of biological value, or biological purpose, that 
could conceivably be extracted from the facts of this sci- 
ence—whether for the individual or the species—is suste- 
nance for as long as possible for as great numbers as pos- 
sible. The creature by filling his skin gets a better skin to 
fill. But surely unless we assume that mere persistence in 
being, mere biological life, is itself an absolute value, there 
is no possibility of deducing man’s good from animal good, 
no possibility of deducing man’s moral values from a con- 
ception of value, as mere survival, which is essentially 
amoral. Man, to be man, must live by values higher than 
any deducible from nature in this sense. If we are to deduce 
them from nature they must be wholly different from those 
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developed in our Western Christian civilization, as Nie- 
tzsche clearly saw. 


D 


It is easy to be misunderstood here and I wish if possible 
to avoid misunderstanding. Surely, it will be said, you are 
not telling us that scientists and philosophers are now deny- 
ing the truth of biological science and evolution. Surely you 
yourself are not denying that man—this reasoning and valu- 
ing man of whom you are speaking—did actually evolve by 
natural processes from anthropoid ancestry. This is not 
seriously disputed even by those whose deepest feelings are 
opposed to such admission. 

Certainly I am not denying these facts, in so far as they 
are facts. Still less am I suggesting that modern social sci- 
ence disputes these facts. What I am denying—and what 
much of modern thought is coming to see must be denied— 
is this complete naturalization of man, of his intelligence 
and his morals, which men have thought to be the necessary 
consequences of these facts. What I am denying is that the 
values by which man, as man, lives can be deduced from 
these facts of biological nature. In other words, I am main- 
taining that man, who has emerged from nature, transcends 
nature. That, in Emerson’s words, there is one law for things 
and another law for man. The laws for man cannot be re- 
duced to the laws of nature without fallacies which, while in 
the first instance theoretical, end in being practical also. 

I am not denying the facts of biological evolution, but 
simply maintaining that transcendentalism of man and his 
values which has been the central contention of our entire 
European religion and philosophy and which found its 
modern expression in the critical idealism of Kant. This, I 
believe, no developments of modern science, when rightly 
understood and appraised, have in the least affected. In any 
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case, it is the conception of man with which our entire demo- 
cratic dogma is bound up and without which it has no logi- 
cal foundations. 

But, to return to the naturalistic fallacy of which we have 
been speaking, I cannot help feeling that a large part of 
social science since Darwin and Spencer is a magnificent ex- 
ploitation of this naturalistic fallacy. It was Nietzsche who 
made this clearest to me personally. Of the British social 
and moral philosophers of the last century he said that they 
were either knaves or fools. They tried to graft on this 
biological naturalism the moral values of Greek and Chris- 
tian civilization which rest on different premises and upon 
an entirely different view of man. Either they were really 
conscious that this could not be done—in which case they 
were knaves; or they had not intelligence enough to see that 
it could not be done—in which case they were fools. 

This is strong language but surely this is a place where 
strong language should be used. Surely we have but to look 
the facts fairly in the face to realize that no language is too 
strong. Granted that our human ways of life were the prod- 
ucts of what we call natural selection; granted that our in- 
telligence and our morals were made by nature for a natural 
object; certainly they have developed along lines which are 
independent of selection, perhaps in opposition to it. As the 
late Earl Balfour has said: ‘‘No evolutionary explanation 
can bridge the interval between nature and man. If we treat 
the Sermon on the Mount as a naturalistic product it is as 
much an evolutionary accident as Hamlet and the Ninth 


Symphony.” 
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Vv. SCIENCE AND VALUE: INSTRUMENTALISM IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


A 


The standing problem of modern philosophy, writes John 
Dewey, is the problem of science and value, or, as he puts it, 
“the relation of science to the things we love and prize.” 
After what has gone before we must, I think, all agree with 
him. For him, as for many representatives of the social 
sciences, this problem is to be solved, however, by the appli- 
cation of the operational and instrumentalist conception of 
science to our moral and political values. Earlier in this 
lecture I spoke of the degradation of scientific dogma and of 
the instrumentalism as the last stage of the process. It is 
when this instrumentalism is applied to man and to our hu- 
man values that, as I maintain, the full implications of the 
position finally appear. 

The argument runs as follows. The physical sciences, we 
are told, have abandoned the ancient scientific dogma of ab- 
solute knowledge of an antecedent rational world-order and 
substituted for it the purely instrumentalist conception of 
control of process through experiment. Let us now, it is 
argued, carry this notion over to the material of the social 
and moral sciences and to the judgments of value which 
they contain. Values, in other words, like everything else, 
are to be tested by experiment, either actual or in thought. 
Thus the past of any value is to be used just as in any labo- 
ratory experiment. We neither glorify it nor condemn it. It 
is merely to be interpreted according to the special problem 
created by the specific situation. When we operate with 
values in this way we shall, just as in the physical sciences, 
achieve, not certainty, but control. And this is all that any 
sensible person should wish. 

Now I shall not argue against Professor Dewey’s posi- 
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tion as a whole. That would involve more scientific and 
philosophical technicalities than are either desirable or pos- 
sible in a lecture such as this. Nor shall I attempt to refute 
the view of science and scientific method involved, although 
it represents, I believe, the essential degradation of scien- 
tific dogma of which I have spoken. Nor shall I raise the 
question whether, even if this conception of science were 
sound, the method of the physical sciences could be thus car- 
ried over analogously to the social sciences. I do not think 
it can, as my discussion of the principle of the decentraliza- 
tion of the social sciences has indicated. I shall confine my- 
self to an examination of this operational method as applied 
to human values in order to see how it works out. 

On the face of it the argument of an analogous instru- 
mental test for human values seems cogent. But it is sur- 
prising how many difficulties immediately appear. 

How do we, in the first place, test the success of a value? 
Values undeniably “work.” We have monogamy, bigamy, 
polyandry, and a dozen other systems of marriage. They 
have all worked, since people seem to have lived and sung 
under each of them. Taboo against murder works, since 
societies flourish where the taboo is present; a systematic 
killing of aged parents also works. The latter custom is 
even necessary where food is scarce and existence hard; per- 
haps to that extent it has even a pragmatic value. But be- 
cause these various ways of life work, they do not necessa- 
rily succeed or fail. To determine the success or failure in 
any ultimate sense we must first know what the ends of man 
ultimately are, in other words, what are the intrinsic human 
values. 

It may be admitted, then, that up to a point the instru- 
mentalist conception enables us to explain, but it gives us no 
criterion of evaluation. This is immediately evident when 
we attempt a revaluation of values, when, in other words, we 
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attempt to pass to the judgment of new values (economic, 
social and political) which are proposed—when for instance 
we wish to pass judgment upon the new forms of life, the 
“new orders,” as they are called, which men are now pro- 
posing to us. 

When judging the workability, the effectiveness of a 
value, we have to use some other value to appraise it. We 
may know the processes by which people are made fat, 
lean, or middling; but we shall have to decide whether we 
ought to make them fat, lean, or middling. Suppose then 
we decide to make them lean in order that they may run 
faster. Then we have founded our value of leanness upon 
the value of speed in running, which must in turn be founded 
on another value, and so on. Where then are our key value 
or values? By the method proposed there could obviously 
be no key value in the sense of its antecedent existence, an 
existence which we must mutually acknowledge if we are to 
make any intelligible judgment. This point is all-important. 
There is no judgment inherent in mere process. Somewhere, 
sometime, we must come upon end or key values—absolutes 
which alone can give meaning and validity to our instru- 
mental judgments. It is only by something that transcends 
process that process itself can be either understood or 
judged. This our entire European culture has, until the 
most recent times, fully understood. From Plato and Aris- 
totle, through the whole of Christian and Western philos- 
ophy, this has been fundamental. It is, indeed, part of the 
rationality of scientific dogma. It is here also, as we shall 
see, that the entire doctrine of natural and inalienable rights 
finally rests. 

Instrumentalism is powerless to give us light on ultimate 
moral and political issues and is surely powerless before the 
issues which face man today. And need I add that the social 
sciences that employ it have nothing to say on these ultimate 
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issues? If they suppose that they have they are deceiving 
both themselves and us. Oh, I know, of course, how such 
an argument is usually turned aside. In popular circles an 
appeal is always made to “‘all intelligent, right-minded, and 
forward looking people.” But who are these people and 
how do we know that they are intelligent and right-minded 
regarding human values? Surely only if we know what these 
ultimate intrinsic values are. And such knowledge the instru- 
mentalist cannot give us. 

Need I labor my point? Surely it is obvious. But it is not 
so obvious how significant it is in the situation in which we 
find ourselves today. We set the democratic values and the 
democratic way of life over against the anti-democratic val- 
ues of the totalitarian philosophies. But how do we know 
that ours are the genuine values? How do we know, from 
a purely experimental point of view, but that our values will 
no longer work, and that the values of Blut und Boden rep- 
resent “the wave of the future?” How do we know that the 
so-called humane values of democracy are not, as Nietzsche 
insisted, decadent values? How do we know that, as Mr. 
Russell maintains, freedom, if not the highest good, is cer- 
tainly the highest political good? Granted that we know the 
processes by which men are made according to certain polit- 
ical patterns, how do we know the truth and value of these 
patterns, whether democratic, fascist, or national socialist ? 
All we can say, on the assumptions of the instrumentalist, is 
this: “I do not like you Mr. Fell, the reasons why I cannot 
tell.’’ Oh, there will be reasons of a certain kind—and some 
of them will be rationalizations—but as to any ultimate 
reasons, the very premises of instrumentalism exclude them. 


B 


Here again, it is easy to be misunderstood and I would, 
if possible, avoid misunderstanding. This is no attack on 
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Professor Dewey, either as a noble democrat or as an Amer- 
ican publicist whom we all delight to honor. In these re- 
spects he is in many ways our first citizen. I wish merely to 
point out that the very qualities which we honor in him come 
not from his instrumentalist philosophy but from certain 
fundamental dogmas by which he, as well as his New Eng- 
land ancestors, has lived. Nor do I deny an important rela- 
tion of science to values; I am merely seeking the right rela- 
tion. Professor Conklin, to whose lectures I have referred, 
has something to say on this point and comment on his 
words may help to make my own position clear. 

“Tt is often said,’ he writes, ‘“‘that science has nothing to 
do with values; one might as well say that intelligence and 
reason have no relation to values. What are values but 
means and measures of satisfaction? It is impossible for a 
scientist, or any one accustomed to deal with evidence or to 
face reality, to appreciate the statement that science has 
nothing to do with values. It has certainly created innumer- 
able conveniences and comforts, it has controlled diseases 
and pestilences, relieved suffering, prolonged life. It has 
destroyed horrible superstitions. . . .” “In all these re- 
spects,”’ he concludes, “‘the ethics of science does not differ 
from the ethics of Christianity.” 

We are familiar enough with this line of thought, so 
characteristic of the nineteenth century. All this science has 
indeed done, but it has often done equally evil things. The 
best that we can say is that it is neutral. As to the identity 
of the ethics of science with the ethics of Christianity, I wish 
it were so, but the facts are otherwise. The plain truth is 
that science, as conceived in the modern world, has no ethics; 
the best we can say is that it is amoral. Science and scien- 
tific method, in the modern sense, can determine merely 
means to ends, never the ends themselves, merely what we 
call instrumental values, never the intrinsic values which 
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these instrumental values presuppose. It is high time that 
we learned this fundamental truth. 


VI. THE FUNDAMENTAL DILEMMA OF THE 
MODERN MIND 


A 


At the beginning of this lecture I spoke of the strange 
contradictions which permeate our entire culture, our sci- 
ence and our philosophy, our literature and our art, contra- 
dictions which are everywhere recognized as constituting 
the crisis of the modern world. This crisis is epitomized 
for us in the issue presented by the topic of this lecture, 
Science and Man. Modern man has been faced by a dilemma, 
one of the cruelest dilemmas upon which the human spirit 
has ever been impaled. What is this man of whom humani- 
tarians prate and to whom the politicians appeal? What is 
man of whom, as the psalmist supposed, ‘“‘God is so mind- 
ful?” 

I think you will find that there are only two possible an- 
swers to this question, one of which must in the last analysis 
be chosen. There is no middle ground. Either man is but 
a part of nature or he transcends nature. In the first case, 
his intelligence and his morals, his science and his philosophy 
are mere temporal adaptations to his environment and have 
no more significance and validity than that. Or, on the 
other hand, he transcends nature, in which case his reason 
and his values, his science and his morals, get their signifi- 
cance and validity from that which is above him—from the 
“transcendentals,”’ as the great philosopher St. Thomas 
called them, absolute truth, goodness, and beauty. There 
may be a middle ground but I have yet to find it. Certainly 
it is not to be found in the new naturalism of which men 
speak. 
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This is the great, the tremendous, question which lies at 
the heart of all our confusion and distress. We are trying 
to decide whether we are sons of God or merely high-grade 
simians. This indecision of the modern man did not at first 
seem to trouble us but it is now beginning to get under our 
skins. We are finding it increasingly difficult to talk about 
freedom and justice, about all ideals and values—even the 
truth of science itself—without sticking our tongues in our 
cheeks. All such talk sounds ridiculous in the mouths of 
high-grade simians. 

I have presented this dilemma not in order to indulge in 
intellectual fireworks—this is a childish pastime. Nor yet 
in order to coerce your thought—I probably could not do so 
if I wished—but rather because it is precisely to this dilemma 
that we are led if, as philosophers, we think stubbornly 
about fundamental things. 

Does this alternative embarrass you? This logical em- 
barrassment is nothing, I assure you, compared with the 
actual embarrassment which confronts the practical world 
today. For it is a condition, not a theory, that faces us. The 
rival ideologies, as we call them, which dominate the politi- 
cal world today embody this alternative. Both national so-— 
cialism and communism accept this purely naturalistic con- 
ception of man, avow it openly, and build all their pro- 
cedures, both theoretical and practical, upon it. Shall we 
then say that the ideology of democracy, with its dogmas of 
natural rights and absolute justice, embodies the alternative 
conception of man? I wish it were possible to answer with 
an absolute afirmative. This democratic dogma, it is true, 
rests, in the last analysis, upon the transcendental conception 
of man, but there has been a steady degradation of this 
dogma also, as we shall see in the following lecture. 
Enough here that we understand fully what the problem of 
science and man means in the modern world. 
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B 


I have no apologies to make for this long—and as it may 
seem to some of you—abstract and over-technical discus- 
sion. Nor have I any apologies to make for the forthright 
and—as it may also seem to some—dogmatic way in which I 
have sought to present the issue. Clear thinking demands 
plain speaking and now, if ever in the long story of man- 
kind, both are needed. 

“Science and Man” is, as I have sought to show, the cen- 
tral problem of the modern world. From it flow all the 
other problems which will be discussed in the lectures to 
come. In concluding this initial lecture we may properly re- 
turn to that symposium upon this first topic and take as our 
final word a summary of its conclusions as expressed in the 
preface. ‘“‘Nineteenth century scientific materialism,” we 
are told, ‘closed the mind of man to what is above him. 
Twentieth century psychology opened the mind of man to 
what is below him. What is essential now is the awaking of 
man’s consciousness to what is above, beneath, around and 
within him.” 

Few of us would, I think, disagree with this general con- 
clusion. But such an awakening certainly cannot come from 
science as now understood. If science is to lead us to such 
understanding it must be science in the ancient and honor- 
able sense. Do not misunderstand me. I, for one, believe 
that faith in the primacy of reason and in freedom through 
science is an essential part of our entire democratic dogma. 
But I also believe that this very faith in freedom through 
reason and science has itself been endangered by certain de- 
velopments in modern science itself. It is this danger that 
I have sought to point out. The illusion that freedom is to 
be achieved through scientific invention and that automatic 
progress is certain through technology, has been largely 
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dispelled. The danger is that with the loss of our illusions 
we may lose our faith also. 

Corruptio optimi pessima. It is only when the best is 
perverted that we get the worst. It is the corruption of the 
noble scientific dogma with which our Western European 
culture started that has given rise to the corruptions within 
that culture itself. It is the divorce of science from wisdom, 
and from the moral and spiritual values implied by wisdom, 
which has generated the contradictions and excesses which 
have marked the last stages of scientific development. It is 
finally the identification of knowledge with power and all 
that this involves which threatens to make of science itself a 
frightful Molloch which will end in devouring its own chil- 
dren. 


= 


II 


THE DOCTRINE OF NATURAL RIGHTS AND 
THE EVERLASTING MAN 


I. INTRODUCTION 
A 


N the preceding lecture I sought to make us all aware of 
the impasse to which we men have been brought in the 
modern world—of an inner contradiction and confusion 
which has found an outer and visible form in the world 
crisis through which we are passing. The practical confu- 
sion and paradox is, however, as I tried to point out, but 
an outer and visible sign of an inner and spiritual disgrace 
—of a degradation of men’s ideals of knowledge and reason 
which I described as the degradation of scientific dogma. 
Science, it scarcely requires a philosopher to point out, 


- is central in modern life—central not only with regard to 


what we do, but also with regard to what we think. With 
what we think, moreover, about the world of things and the 
world of men. We have a dangerous instrument in our 
hands—a two-edged sword with which man may hew his 
way through things to God, but also one with which he may 
rend his own manhood, perhaps beyond recovery. 

In the present lecture I invite your attention to the con- 
sideration of a second dogma of the nineteenth century— 
that of the absolute value of man and the doctrine of natu- 


ral and inalienable rights in which it found expression. This 


is the democratic dogma par excellence, that which under- 


lies what we like to call our entire democratic way of life. 


It implies faith in the rational nature of man and in his ra- 
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tional origin and destiny. This is the central faith of what 
men have called the old liberalism, the liberalism of Lincoln 
and of Woodrow Wilson. 

At the beginning of the preceding lecture I gave a defini- 
tion of the philosopher which should, I hoped, afford the 
keynote to the entire discussion. I should like to begin this 
lecture with another definition which will serve to show the 
relation of the philosopher to human life and culture. “Cul- 
ture,’ said Emerson, “is the measure of things taken for 
granted.” It is the philosopher who constantly points out 
anew the things that must be taken for granted if culture is 
to be and to survive. The same idea has been expressed by 
the German poet, Otto Erich Hartleben: 


Es bleibt der Philosoph von Wert fiir alle Zeiten 
Er findet stets auf’s Neu die Selbstverstandlichkeiten. 


It is the Selbstverstandlichkeiten—the things that must for- 
ever be taken for granted—which it is the business of the 
philosopher constantly to rediscover and to conserve. It 
has been truly said that great literature is the orchestration 
of platitudes. I shall not claim for this lecture a place in 
great literature, but I shall nevertheless proceed to the 
orchestration of a few platitudes. 


II. NIETZSCHE AND THE GENEALOGY OF MORALS 
A 


In the latter part of the nineteenth century there appeared 
two books by that outstanding figure, Friedrich Nietzsche, 
which, when the story of our present epoch is written, will 
be found to epitomize the chief tendencies which I described 
in the preceding lecture. They bore the titles, Beyond Good 
and Evil and The Genealogy of Morals. Both are closely 


related but it is with the latter that we are here chiefly con- 
cerned. . 
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In this really great book we are told that we must change 
all our moral conceptions—there must be a complete trans- 
valuation of all our values. Hitherto we have taken them 
for granted—as the measure of culture. In Nietzsche’s own 
words—of the Preface—‘‘we have never seriously consid- 
ered the value of our values themselves.”’ This is the ques- 
tion of our century, as he views it, and it is the question set 
us by Darwinian evolution and its view of man. On this 
view he holds all our inherited moral and political values 
are false. 

Nietzsche, it is important to realize, starts with the pri- 
_ macy of science in the modern world, and with the view of 
nature and of man which he thinks is made necessary by 
science. He accepts the view of man which follows from 
Darwinian naturalism and seeks to place both morals and 
politics on a scientific or naturalistic basis. The human val- 
ues which we have taken for granted—the distinctions be- 
tween good and evil inherited from another philosophy of 
man—cannot be grafted upon modern evolutionary natu- 
» ralism. We must get beyond the distinctions of good and 
evil, as they have been handed down to us by the Greek and 
Christian civilizations, and work out ideas of good and bad 
which are deducible from the biological conception of man. 
‘All the sciences,” we are told, “have now to pave the way 
for the future task of the philosopher; this task being un- 
derstood to mean that he must solve the problem of value; 
that he has to fix the hierarchy of values.” Nietzsche be- 
lieved, moreover, that, as he said in Thus Spake Zarathus- 
tra, God is dead, and with His death went all the ideals of 
rights and justice which are bound up with belief in Him. 
The theological and philosophical structure with which our 
- yalues are bound up is gone and with that structure go the 
values also. 

I shall never forget the long night in which, as a student 
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in Germany, I first read through the Genealogy of Morals. 
It was, I think, the greatest single spiritual adventure of my 
life. In the grey light of the morning I found myself sur- 
veying the wreckage of my beliefs in a curious mood, one in 
which a profound sense of loss was not unmixed with a 
sense of profound exhilaration—of a great task to be under- 
taken. Enough that I knew from that moment that not only 
was the problem of values my problem, but also that it was 
destined to be the key problem of the epoch in which I was 
to live. My anticipations were not wrong. The reconstruc- 
tion of our values which followed upon Nietzsche’s chal- 
lenge was not only my problem but that of a large part of 
recent philosophy. 

I should like to tell the story of the long fight within phi- 
losophy itself which this issue so vividly set by Nietzsche 
precipitated—the struggle to solve the problem of value and 
to fix the hierarchy of values. It is the story of a new field 
in modern philosophy called Axiology. It has been a great 
fight and I rejoice to have had a part in it. Step by step the 
merely subjectivistic and biological theory of values—of 
which Nietzsche was but the extreme protagonist—is being 
met and, as I believe, at all important points, being over- 
come. The Ninth International Congress of Philosophy, 
held in Paris in 1937, devoted an entire section to this prob- 
lem, which shows how fundamental it is in modern philoso- 
phy. Of the fifty or more papers devoted to the subject, the 
overwhelming majority represented the standpoint of objec- 
tive and absolute values. 

This is, however, not the immediate subject of this pres- 
ent lecture although the democratic dogma of natural rights 
is closely connected with it. Nietzsche was one of the most 
virulent of all antagonists of this doctrine because, as he 
clearly saw, it presupposes the doctrine of objective and ab- 
solute values. The relations of these two conceptions will 
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appear as we proceed. Let us proceed with the special sub- 
ject of this lecture. 


III) THE DOCTRINE OF NATURAL RIGHTS AND THE 
DEGRADATION OF DEMOCRATIC DOGMA 


A 


It is often supposed that the dogma of the rights of man 
is a modern creation—the product of the enlightenment of 
the eighteenth century and of the optimism of the nine- 
teenth. Quite the opposite is the truth. It had its origin in 
Greek and Christian theology and philosophy, more specifi- 
cally in the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. It was born 
out of the belief in reason and rationality which also gave 
rise to the scientific dogma of which we have spoken. The 
same forces which gave rise to the degradation of the one 
led also to the degradation of the other. 

But let us first state this democratic dogma in the famil- 
iar modern form. “We hold it to be self-evident that all 
men are created free and equal and endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights.”’ So the bill of rights in 
the Constitution of the United States; or, as expressed in 
the Virginia Bill of Rights, “All men are by nature equally 
free and independent and have certain inherent rights of 
which, when they enter into a state of society, they cannot 
by any compact deprive or divest their posterity, namely, 
the enjoyment of life and liberty and the means of acquiring 
and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happi- 
ness and safety.” 

How could such a doctrine be grafted upon the evolu- 
tionary naturalism of the nineteenth century? In the nature 
of the case, it could not, and it is to Nietzsche’s eternal 
credit that he saw that it could not be done. He saw clearly, 
and repeated it constantly, that it is only upon the basis of 
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the Christian view of man that the doctrine has any signifi- 
cance whatsoever. And yet many, with a lack of logic no- 
torious among us Anglo-Saxons, tried to hold fast to this 
dogma and at the same time to maintain a view of man 
which was in complete contradiction. Gradually this contra- 
diction made itself more and more felt, until the doctrine of 
natural rights was largely abandoned and for it was substi- 
tuted a purely relative and operational conception of rights 
and justice. I think it is of the utmost importance that we 
should realize just what has happened to this democratic 
dogma in the last decades, that we should fully understand 
where we now stand. 

This process of degradation has been both practical and 
theoretical. In courts of law, principles have been insidiously 
sacrificed to utility and power. The demands of an ex- 
panding scientific and industrial civilization led to a con- 
stant violation by capital of these sacred rights—a violation 
which was offset by a corresponding will to power on the 
part of labor, which, just as callously, ignored these princi- 
ples. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that theoreti- 
cally also—in our universities and law schools—there has 
been a continuous destructive criticism of this dogma—auntil 
it has finally resulted in an almost complete abandonment of 
this historic foundation of modern law, and in a resort to a 
theory of force which differs only in expression from that of 
Nietzsche and his followers. 

Even our Supreme Court has not been exempt from its 
influence. In an article in the Harvard Law Review, Chief 
Justice Holmes spoke in this spirit of the right to life. He 
tells us that there is no pre-existing right to life. It is just 
an arbitrary fact that people wish to live. It simply means 
that if you take a life you will have to suffer the conse- 
quences. He even goes on to suggest the situations in which 
sacrifice of life to property is justifiable. I have no desire to 
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enter into a dispute with such an authority as Justice Holmes 
but merely to point out what seems to me to be the logic 
of his position. If it is justifiable, as he maintains, to sacri- 
fice a human life for the sake of a valuable ship’s cargo, 
surely it is a fortiori justifiable to sacrifice lives en masse 
for the ends of the State which certainly infinitely transcend 
the value of any ship’s cargo. If there are no absolute values 
underlying law, which he, as an instrumentalist, denies, 
surely there are no limits, except in individual feeling, to 
which this purely pragmatic view of law may not lead. Both 
Marxian and National Socialism have, as we shall see, 


_ drawn the inevitable consequences. 


= 


Indeed I recall a distinguished professor in one of our 
most important law schools who was willing to go to the 
limit in this matter. He once remarked in the presence of 
myself and a well-known English theologian, partly no doubt 
to get a rise out of two old-fashioned moralists, that he saw 
no valid reason why he should not go out on the street and 
kill a man if he so desired, if he was willing to take the con- 
sequences. The theologian did not bite. He simply took his 
pipe out of his mouth and quietly remarked, “I am glad I 
met you in our host’s drawing room and not on a dark 
Btreet.”’ 

Do I embarrass you by this plain speaking? Well, I think 
we ought to be embarrassed by the situation in which mod- 
ern law and politics finds itself. This rake’s progress of 
modern law is precisely the degradation of democratic 


_ dogma of which Henry Adams speaks. I think we should 


be aware of this degradation. I think we should also under- 
stand how closely it is connected with the degradation of 


~ scientific dogma described in the preceding lecture. This 


democratic dogma rests upon a philosophy of nature and of 
man which, it is thought, modern science has made impos- 
sible. To this aspect of the problem we must now turn. 
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B 

Modern science, we are constantly told, has forever ex- 
ploded this doctrine of natural rights. Biology and psychol- 
ogy show us that there are no inborn or innate ideas of any 
kind, still less of the nature of rights. History shows us 
that the idea of pre-existing rights is pure myth. There are 
no pre-existing rights physically existing in the individual 
prior to his entrance into society. The idea that these rights 
inhere in man in any physical sense—in the sense, namely, 
that the qualities yellow, malleability, specific gravity may 
be said to inhere in the substance gold—is manifestly absurd, 
and belongs to an antiquated science and philosophy. 

Now this is doubtless in part true, but, so far as I know, 
the view criticized has never been held by any enlightened 
exponent of the doctrine, least of all by the great Christian 
philosopher, St. Thomas Aquinas, who formulated the doc- 
trine. Such conceptions belong to the wholly modern mate- 
rialistic view of nature which none of the classical thinkers 
ever entertained. It is part of the naturalistic fallacy of 
which we spoke in the preceding lecture. When these great 
thinkers spoke of man having by nature these rights, when 
they spoke of them as inhering in man and inalienable from 
his very nature as man, they meant something wholly dif- 
ferent. They had reference to the ideal essence of man, not 
his physical body. The nature they spoke of was not physi- 
cal nature but spiritual nature. In this sense the doctrine of 
natural rights, as also the phrase, “have by nature,” is not 
only intelligible but represents a fundamental truth. Man’s 
moral end is as much a part of his nature, as man, as are his 
instincts, and the claims or rights deducible from this rational 
and moral end are as much a part of his nature as are his 
biological instincts and tendencies. These rights are inalien- 
able. Man cannot be deprived of them without making him 
less than man. 
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From all this one thing becomes, I think, crystal clear. 
You cannot have the Darwinian conception of man and of 
his nature and at the same time retain the democratic dogma 
of natural rights. Here also you cannot have your cake and 
eat it too. This Nietzsche saw clearly and the various forms 
of totalitarianism have simply put his teachings into prac- 
tice. But the muddle-headed philosophers of democracy 
have not seen this so clearly—to their eternal confusion. It 
is equally clear, I think, that when our fathers said all men 
have by nature certain inherent and inalienable rights—of 
life, liberty, yes, even of property—they had a conception 
of man wholly different from that of modern naturalism and 
materialism. By “nature” they understood a world of rea- 
son created by the Divine Reason which is called God, not 
the nature of mere force and unreason which science, falsely 
so-called, seems to disclose. In the cosmos there is natural 
law, but there is also moral and spiritual law. In this ‘“‘na- 
ture’’ there are, indeed, facts and causes, but there are also 
ends and values. Even the simplest element in nature par- 
takes of the eternal values of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful. We can get values out of nature only if they are 
there from the beginning. We can speak of natural rights 
only if nature itself is the expression of reason and spirit. 

This is the conception of nature and of natural rights 
embodied in Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical on labor, which has 
become, so to speak, the basis of action for a large part of 
the Christian world on all social and political questions. It 
is interesting to recall here my own experience with this fa- 
mous document. For a number of years I used it in connec- 
tion with courses in Ethics and Social Philosophy, as in fact 
an illustration or formulation of an outmoded conception. 
At first it appeared to me, as to most of my students, ex- 
tremely naive and traditional. Gradually, as I reread it and 
taught it, it came to take on a quite different appearance. 
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It seems to me now to be the one adequate expression of 
the entire philosophy upon which our modern democratic 
dogma rests. Gradually I became aware that the instinct of 
the Church has been essentially sound in this matter. So- 
cialism, both communistic and nationalistic, and Christian- 
ity are essentially incompatible. They start from opposite 
premises and, when thought out, come to opposite conclu- 
sions. 


IV. MODERN SOCIALISM AND “BOURGEOIS MORALITY” 
A 


The degradation of democratic dogma which I have pic- 
tured in the preceding sections consists, then, in attempting 
to detach our democratic values from the philosophical 
structure with which they are bound up and to graft them 
upon a wholly biological and naturalistic conception of man. 
Is it not inevitable that they should have undergone the 
degradation which I have pictured? 

This process of degradation has been immensely has- 
tened, however, by anti-democratic theories of man both of 
which have been derived from the application of the no- 
tions of physical and biological science to man. I mean com- 
munism and national socialism, which, although differing in 
details, nevertheless have the same philosophical basis. It 
is immaterial that the one is based upon a materialistic phi- 
losophy of history, the other on a biological materialism of 
Blut und Boden; both are equally inimical to a transcen- 
dental view of man and to any doctrine of inherent right. 

It is rarely realized how, despite their apparent enmity, 
these two ideologies are in principle so completely one, and 
how they are both derivable from the same fundamental 
premises. Both start from scientific naturalism as their pri- 
mary premise; both apply this scientific naturalism to man, 
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reducing man to a mere part of nature. Both inevitably, and 
of necessity, specifically disavow all conceptions of natural 
rights and intrinsic justice; both make rights and justice 
instrumental to the existence and survival of the State. 
Finally, both rest upon the denial of the dogma of reason 
in the cosmos and explicitly affirm the scientific irrationalism 
of which I spoke in the preceding lecture. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, in so far as funda- 
mental moral issues are concerned, both are one. Both not 
only challenge Christianity and its distinctive moral values, 
but both abandon equally the democratic dogmas bound up 
with these values. Having abandoned the principle of rea- 
son in human life, which is the essence of the Greco-Chris- 
tian tradition, both find their ultimate sanction, as well as 
their ultimate reality, in force—in the will to power which 
threatens to become the fundamental belief of the modern 
world. Force, not reason, is the ultimate in society because 
for both philosophies it is the ultimate constitution of the 
world. 

B 

Long before the modern dictatorships began to put so- 
cialism into practice, Sorel, the French philosopher, pointed 
out that socialism is incompatible with what he called “‘bour- 
geois morality,” and that its establishment must mean a new 
morality, a morality of the proletariat. Now I think history 
has shown that this insight is fundamentally sound and that 
any radical reconstruction of the economic order means, in 
the long run, also a radical reconstruction of the moral or- 
der. Radical reconstruction of economic life means radical 
reconstruction of moral and spiritual life also. This has 
been amply proved by the developments of Russian Com- 
~munism and German National Socialism. In both cases 
there has been a fundamental reconstruction, not only of 
law but of the doctrine of rights underlying the law. 
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In my callow days I used to think that the radical views 
of the family associated with Marxianism were extraneous 
—that you could have Marxian economics without Marxian 
morals. I now think that this is impossible. It is quite clear, 
I think, that it is impossible to modify the institution of 
private property as radically as socialism proposes without 
an equally radical remodeling of the family and the whole 
of sex morality. And this is, again, impossible without an 
entire re-education of man in the sentiments connected with 
sex and the family—a complete transvaluation of all values 
in this sphere. But, more than this, I think it is impossible 
to do these things—to remodel radically our institutions of 
family and property without remodeling—and as I think 
destroying—all our ideas of rights and justice. 

The Soviet play Red Rust, produced by the Theater Guild 
in New York, illustrates my point precisely. One of the com- 
munist girls, ‘‘married,” in the communist sense, to a com- 
munist leader, cannot rid herself of the old bourgeois ideal 
of constancy and is, therefore, sad over the brutal infideli- 
ties and cynicism of her partner. To which one of her more 
enlightened and hardened sisters replies, “Why should they 
be faithful? We are merely female animals.”” And indeed 
it is hard to find any reason why they should—on these pre- 
mises. But there is much more to it than this. The com- 
munists in the play speak quite frankly of the whole struc- 
ture of morality, including the notions of rights and justice 
themselves, as essentially bourgeois virtue, which must dis- 
appear in a communist society. Rights and justice have no 
meaning except as instruments in the service of the will to 
power and survival of the State. 

Let us not be deceived by the confusion of tongues about 
us. An objective analysis of the ideologies of both our allies 
and our enemies implies neither depreciation of the one nor 
sympathy with the other. No economic system or political 
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ideology is the whole of life. There are impulses and pow- 
ers in human nature, thank God, over and above all systems. 
In the last analysis these impulses and powers reside in all 
men and women, to whom the Creator has given a common 
humanity. The defense of their soil by the Russians is mag- 
_-nificent, and, like you, I have followed it with growing ad- 
miration of the possibilities of my fellow men. But this does 
not blind me for a moment to the principles which underlie 
Russian communism, nor to the practical consequences of 
those principles which we all know. It is possible that, as 
Maurice Hindus would have us believe, the experiences 
through which the Russian people are going is bringing a 
change in their ideology and a greater emphasis on the value 
of the individual. It may be, but we are here talking about 
what we know to be the present ideology of the system. 

Let us not, I repeat, be deceived by the confusion of 
tongues about us. It seems beyond doubt that we have for 
some time been in a revolutionary period of human history. 
What the outcome will be depends at least in part upon the 
dominant assumptions about man and his destiny which 
emerge or survive. 

Our present order has been ruled by the democratic 
dogma of inalienable human rights and by the conviction 
that men are subject to a universal moral law to which gov- 
ernments must submit and against which unjust governments 
cannot stand. The totalitarian revolutions in Russia and 
Germany explicitly reject this dogma. They hold that there 
is no moral law superior to the customs of the people and 
the decrees of government. 

Many of you will doubtless say that it is precisely this 
dogma for which we are now fighting—that is why this is 
an ideological war. But how many in the democratic coun- 
tries as well share this naturalistic conviction regarding man 
and his destiny? It is surely time to ask whether we can 
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any longer afford to leave the issue obscure. It does not 
matter very much—in the long run—whether we quite 
frankly deny this democratic dogma of inalienable rights 
and the whole conception of absolute values that underlies 
it, or whether we subtly undermine it by the doctrine of rela- 
tivism and naturalism which I have described. Personally I 
prefer frankness and even cynicism, for then we know where 
we really stand. 

As a youth I was taught a hard lesson which I have never 
forgotten. I happened to speak of Gladstone in the pres- 
ence of a typical fine old straightforward English conserva- 
tive, as “the grand old man.” With a snort he replied, 
‘“orand old humbug.” I have never forgotten that it is pos- 
sible that liberals may be humbugs. But just as because pa- 
triotism is the last refuge of scoundrels it does not follow 
that most patriots are not decent God-fearing men, so be- 
cause liberalism is the favorite refuge of humbugs it does 
not follow that most liberals are not forthright and sincere. 

I spoke earlier of a justice of the Supreme Court who de- 
nied all such basal values. It is only fair that I should also 
speak of one who asserts them. Justice Cardozo has pointed 
out the dependence of legal concepts on ethics, showing that 
“legal concepts when divorced from ethics, tend to become 
tyrants and fruitful parents of injustice.’”’ But he goes fur- 
ther than this. He points out that, when conflicts in the law 
appear, the resolution of these conflicts always indicates that 
a certain scale of values is presupposed and certain principles 
of precedence acknowledged; a scale, moreover, which how- 
ever it may be strained and pressed out of shape in the strug- 
gle for existence and power, always tends to reassert itself. 
For this order or scale is in the very nature of things. 
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V. BOURGEOIS OR CHRISTIAN MORALITY AND THE 
EVERLASTING MAN 


A 


It seems reasonably clear from the foregoing where the 
deepest issues of modern life lie. There are indeed funda- 
mental economic issues, and with these are bound up other 
problems of the most fundamental kind, both practical and 
philosophical. It is impossible to change our economic and 
political structures without affecting the moral values which 
they presuppose. But the issue is deeper than this, namely, 
whether the degradation of democratic dogma, and all that 
it involves, does not mean ultimately the derationalizing 
and dehumanizing of man. 

But it may be asked why not destroy these values: why 
should the loss of the democratic dogma mean necessarily 
degradation? Why not destroy bourgeois morality and sub- 
stitute what Sorel calls proletarian morality, or Nietzsche 
the morality of the higher man? Why not abandon the no- 
tion of universal rights and justice and substitute racial con- 
ceptions of justice? Man’s moral codes and values have 
changed in the past. Why not a complete change in the 
future? 

Well, I may be dreadfully wrong, but I do not believe 
that there is any such thing as proletarian morality; any 
such thing as racial morality or any “new morality” of any 
kind. There is only human morality and, as a philosopher 
who has given a great deal of thought to this question, I be- 
lieve that human morality expresses the laws of nature and 
of God. 

Leon Trotsky wrote a book making fun of proletarian art 
and the ridiculous and artificial attempt to create it. ‘“There 
is,” he said, “‘no such thing as proletarian art—only human 

rt.” I think he is right and that the same holds for moral- 
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ity. What a materialistic philosophy of history calls bour- 
geois morality—simply the reflection of economic forms of 
life—is really merely human morality. What a wholly bio- 
logical and naturalistic theory of man speaks of as a moral- 
ity of sympathy and weakness is simple human morality. In 
any case it is with this simple human morality that democ- 
racy, rightly understood, stands or falls. It is built upon the 
doctrine of the Everlasting Man, who abides in essence un- 
changed through all historical changes. This is the essence 
of democratic dogma. 

Here, then, we come to the crux of the matter. We speak 
of the democratic way of life. But there is no way of life 
which does not presuppose some ideology and embody some 
fundamental dogma. The basis of all democratic dogma is 
the doctrine of the Everlasting Man. This doctrine cannot 
be abandoned without stultification of the inmost essence of 
democracy. And let us not, in our overweening conceit, 
thank God that we are not as other men. For it is precisely 
the point of this entire lecture that we ourselves, in our own 
way, have had our part in this universal degradation of dem- 
ocratic dogma. 


VI. DEMOCRATIC DOGMA AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 
AND OF MAN 


A 


I hope we are beginning to see where all this is inevitably 
leading us. The democratic dogma for which men think 
they are fighting—although they, alas, often deceive them- 
selves—is bound up with certain views of nature and of man. 
The idea of man—the Everlasting Man—has been built up 
through the long years of our Western Christian culture and 
cannot be divorced from it. This idea of man is again 
bound up with certain ideas of nature—of the world in 
which man lives, of the cosmos of which he is a part—and 
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these things which God has joined together no man can put 
asunder. To try to graft our Christian ideals and morals 
on the conception of man which follows from evolutionary 
naturalism is as absurd as it is impossible. . 

Thomas Mann has said—truly I belieye—that “Christian- 
ity and the Greek tradition are and will remain the two main 
pillars of occidental culture. Each pillar supports the other, 
so that no people could abandon or deny either without shut- 
ting itself off from the moral and spiritual culture of the 
European peoples.”” The specific meaning which he gives to 
this statement in the present social and political crisis of 
Europe is obvious. But it has much deeper significance and 
implications. The abandonment of the principles he speaks 
of is not confined to the particular peoples he has in mind, 
but is, in one form or another, a characteristic tendency of 
our entire modern culture, and present in different forms and 
degrees in all peoples, including our own. It is a universal 
phenomenon. More than this, the moral and spiritual con- 
tinuity of which he speaks is not a matter of feeling or senti- 
ment wholly, but of fundamental religious and metaphysical 
beliefs. 

There can be no question that there has been a widespread 
abandonment of these pillars in the name of modern science. 
If it were proper I could name many leaders of so-called 
liberal thought in England and America who have not only 
themselves abandoned them, but have spent their lives in 
blasting at their foundations. I shall confine myself, how- 
ever, to a description of the modern situation as seen by one 
of the most charming and persuasive of modern writers, the 
well-known biologist, Julian Huxley. He asks the question, 
Will Science Destroy Religion? and he answers it in this 
fashion. Yes it will destroy the ideology with which our 
human values are bound up, but the values themselves re- 


main. 
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“Gone, clean gone,” we are told, “is the supposedly neces- 
sary rational basis for the whole magnificent scheme of 
thought which has dominated the world for over a thousand 
years,” that scheme of thought of which we have found 
Thomas Mann writing. Science, we are told, has demol- 
ished that structure with which our values, our democratic 
dogmas of rights and justice, have been bound up. But these 
realities, or values by which the construction had life—they 
are found to persist. 

‘The values are there,’ we are told. ‘Even the complete 
mechanist cannot escape them . . . he must acknowledge 
that the ecstasy of beauty, the overpowering awe that some- 
times seizes upon reflection and the rapture of love are facts 
that have the utmost value for men.”’ The values are there. 
“We find, moreover, that some values are higher than oth- 
ers—there is a scale of values. Some are ends in themselves 
and some only means to ends, and the higher among them, 
by universal consent, are the values of truth, beauty, love 
and goodness.” 

Thus, he concludes, ‘‘science, in taking stock of the world 
is brought up against the existence of values and must ac- 
knowledge them. The search for truth for its own sake, 
irrespective of apparent value; the realization of the exist- 
ence of value as apparent fact; and then the adjustment of 
mental knowledge and of the control born of knowledge, to 
the value-charged scheme of human thought—that is the 
new humanism.” Yes, that is the new humanism with which 
so much of modern scientific thought presents us. But I 
think it is an amiable illusion which the terrible realities of 
the last decades have torn to shreds. With Thomas Mann, 
I believe that these values cannot be detached from the theo- 
logical and philosophical structure with which they have 
been bound up and continue to live. 

One cannot but smile at some of the things that are going 
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on about us. One can scarcely believe his ears when one 
hears men who for decades have sought persistently to di- 
vorce our Western civilization and culture from its Chris- 
tian basis calling again on the Christian values; when one 
hears men whose teaching has been pure naturalism now ap- 
pealing to beliefs the very essence of which is the very op- 
posite of naturalism. One may smile, but it is a wry smile. I 
cannot help feeling that in all honesty they should admit 
their mistakes. If in fair weather they wrote ‘“Prefaces to 
Morals” which consisted in the abandonment of the basis 
of morals, it is only fair that when, in foul weather, they 
fall back upon the eternal values, they should at least recog- 
nize what it is that alone makes them eternal. 


B 


Many of you have doubtless found this lecture a series of 
platitudes. If so, I have no apology to make. The truths 
men live by are always platitudinous and the philosopher 
can be well content if he can but orchestrate them nobly. 
They are like the humble folk songs which become the mo- 
tifs of the great symphonies and which, precisely because 
they have their roots deep in the rich soil of the common 
life, can lift their heads to the heavens of absolute music. 

Culture is indeed the measure of things taken for granted 
and it is with these things that must be taken for granted 
that the philosopher must be primarily concerned. When, 
however, within a given culture things are no longer thus 
taken for granted, a crisis in that culture inevitably ensues. 
We are now witnessing a culture fighting for its life. With 
this statement most of you would agree but I must warn 
you that I do not mean quite what you mean. I will not 
deny that when a culture has its back to the wall it may fight 
for its life with guns and planes, but I am sure that it will 
never save its life in this way. That is a short cut which, as 
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I think, history has shown is always a movement in a circle. 
It simply reinstates in another form the very tyrannies it 
would destroy. Ideas can be fought only by ideas. 

What then of the fortunes of this fight? Who shall say? 
It is possible of course that it is a losing fight—that the 
degradation of democratic dogma represents a permanent 
trend in history. It is possible that the logical foundations 
of this dogma are indeed gone, that Nietzsche is right and 
men will abandon it for other ends and values. It is possi- 
ble that, as some philosophies of history are telling us, the 
dogma of progress in which our democratic culture has so 
firmly believed must also be abandoned. However this may 
be, these questions bring us to the topic of the third and 
last lecture, ‘‘Progress or Regress: The Philosophy of His- 
tory.” 


Iil 


PROGRESS OR REGRESS: THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF HISTORY 


I. INTRODUCTION 
A 


T the close of the preceding lecture I described the pres- 
ent crisis in world history as a culture fighting for its 
life. The decay of the ideals of democracy which I at- 
tempted to picture is not only the result of attacks from 
without but of boring from within. The rights of man, the 
ideals of freedom, right, and justice are all bound up with 
a certain religious and metaphysical structure—an ideology 
if you will—which much of the science and philosophy of our 
time has slowly but surely undermined. What, we may well 
ask, will be the fortunes of this fight? 

Now I am myself not wholly blind to the possibility that 
this degradation of democratic dogma, together with the 
degradation of science with which it is so closely connected, 
are symptoms of a permanent regress in our social and cul- 
tural life. I am not insensible to the argument of Nietzsche 
that, evolutionary naturalism having destroyed the struc- 
ture with which these values have been bound up, the val- 
ues are gone also. I confess to an uneasy feeling that the 
“Decline of the West,” of which Spengler writes, may be 
more real than we care to think, and there sweeps over me 
at times a wave of historical pessimism which it is difficult 
to breast. In my heart of hearts I do not really believe it, 
but it represents a possibility at least, which the more 
thoughtful man must face. Thus the topic of this present 
lecture: Progress or Regress. 


1 be) 
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In each of the preceding lectures I prefaced my discussion 
with some remarks on the role of the philosopher. ‘The 
philosopher is, indeed, one who thinks a little more stub-- 
bornly than other people. He is thus, also, one who remains 
of value for all times, for he rediscovers, and affirms ever 
anew, the things that must be taken for granted. But there 
is something more to the philosopher than this. I should 
like to express this third function in the words of the Eng- 
lish philosopher Bosanquet. 

The philosopher, as he defines him, is simply “one who 
does in the form of reflection what every thinking creature is 
doing in one way or another from birth to death.” Every 
living creature seeks, of course, to survive—to persist in his 
own being; every sentient creature seeks the happiness which 
is the sign of his well-being; but in so far as man is a think- 
ing being he seeks something more—namely, to understand 
—to make his own life, and the world in which that life is 
lived, intelligible to himself. 

This is what philosophers have always been doing. They 
have believed in a Divine Providence—a rational principle in 
history—one which overrules the passions and unreason of 
sinful men. They have believed in Progress—in some far-off 
divine event towards which the whole creation moves—an 
outcome which gives meaning and value to the historical 
process. This faith has been bound up with the other demo- 
cratic dogmas—belief in the primacy of reason and in the 
inalienable rights of man—bound up so closely, indeed, that 
if they do not hang together, they will hang separately. Thus 
it is that philosophy has always included a philosophy of 
history, and the problem of progress or regress, or of an 
eternal recurrence in human history, has always been central 
in the philosopher’s reflections. It is, then, to this third prob- 
lem of democratic ideology that we must turn our attention 
in the present lecture. 


Progress or RegressP iy. 


II. THE DECLINE OF WESTERN CULTURE. 
HISTORICAL PESSIMISM. 


A 


An outstanding feature of present-day thought is histori- 
cal pessimism. In contrast to the overweening optimism of 
the nineteenth century, with its dogma of necessary progress, 
there has been a widespread revulsion of feeling which has 
led to exaggerated movements in the opposite direction. 
There are those who think of the historical movement in 
which we now find ourselves as a definite regress—not prog- 
ress. 

In this mood, and on the basis of these ideas, there are 
many also who have revived the ancient notion of cycles of 
history. I think you would be surprised to find how many 
of the leading minds of the present day have abandoned 
completely the nineteenth century faith in progress and are 
coming to feel that if you look beneath the surface you will 
find the same old eternal recurrence. Of history Schopen- 
hauer wrote that it is merely ‘‘a succession of lies, robberies 
and murders. If you know one page you know it all.”” And 
even the man of the street, face to face with the world as it 
is today, would say in his delightful slang, “Schopenhauer, 
you said a mouthful.” I said you would be surprised how 
many of the more thoughtful men of the day feel this way. 
You might also be surprised to find that feeling deep down 
in your own heart. 

The outstanding representative of this historical pessi- 
mism has been Oswald Spengler in his famous book The 
Decline of the West. The Preface to the first edition is 
dated Munich, December 1917; it was written before the 
first World War, but it so completely expressed the mood 
of Europe following upon the conclusion of that war that it 
may be considered a symbol of the post-war period. It is a 
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philosophy of history the main thesis of which, so far as 
concerns our present interest, is the following. All cultures 
pass through three stages, the religious, the cultural, and 
that of civilization and science. The first stage is the crea- 
tive period. It is then that the powers of a people are fresh 
and their imagination vivid. Under the driving force of a 
great faith they erect their temples and they build their 
states. A great culture is created and in this period of cul- 
ture—of literature and art, of science and philosophy—a 
people lives and moves for many centuries. Finally this 
period passes over into that of science and civilization. The 
essential character of this period is neither faith nor culture, 
but rather utility and comfort. Ends sink into the back- 
ground and men become engrossed in the means of life. 
Science becomes chiefly invention, and for the goal of ulti- 
mate understanding men substitute that of manipulation and 
control. In such a period a man who is not a scientist or an 
engineer is, as Spengler says, simply a fool. 


B 


This philosophy of history is, of course, in a sense, noth- 
ing but the doctrine of the three stages of Comte, the re- 
ligious, the philosophical, and the scientific. Yes, but with a 
great difference; and it is just this difference which is of 
special significance for us. Comte’s doctrine was developed 
in the optimistic century of positivistic science and progress; 
Spengler’s doctrine is the product of twentieth century pes- 
simism. For Comte, and his fellows, science is the final 
stage of human perfection; we have now only to go on from 
glory to glory. For Spengler, the period of science and 
civilization, of physical comforts and of mere adaptation, 
is, so to speak, the beginning of the end, no matter how 
long the process of decline may be. 

This historical pessimism found little response at first in 
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the American mind. The historians simply laughed it off, 
and such criticism as was attempted barely scratched the 
surface, being confined to minor details rather than con- 
cerned with principles. But Spengler has, so to speak, had 
his revenge. With the tremendous growth of interest in the 


_philosophy of history of the last decade, and especially with 


the outbreak of a global war, there has been a great revival 
of interest. He has become the subject of many papers and 
dissertations in our university seminars. His theory has 
again been riddled with criticisms, but one still has the un- 
easy feeling that the essential idea is indeed irrefutable, and 
that our civilization is going, for the time being at least, in 
the direction which he describes. In any case, it is this his- 
torical pessimism which our democratic way of life and the 
political philosophy it embodies must meet. Harold Laski 
has said, truly, I believe, that “every political theory is a 
philosophy of history.’ The political theory of the nine- 
teenth century, the older liberalism of which men speak, was 
bound up with the dogma of necessary progress and the phi- 
losophy of history which it expresses. Much of the political 
philosophy of the twentieth century is characterized by the 
denial of this dogma. 


lll. THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY AND THE 
IDEA OF PROGRESS. 


A 


It is quite commonly held that the belief in progress is 
wholly modern. Thus J. B. Bury, the historian, in his book, 
The Idea of Progress, traces it to three sources, all recent 
—namely, the perfectionism of the period of the French 
Revolution, the evolutionism of Darwin, and the Hegelian 
idealism. But this is, to say the least, an exaggeration, for, 
as Croce, the great philosopher of history, has shown, the 
belief in progress has its roots deep in the entire Christian 
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tradition. It is, indeed, only as such that its power over the 
Western mind can be understood. 

The moral and political philosophy pictured in the pre- 
ceding lecture was itself bound up with a philosophy of his- 
tory, namely, the conception of Providence. God created 
man and in creation endowed him not only with certain ani- 
mal good, but also with certain inalienable rights which be- 
long to him as man, as a rational being. Society and state 
are created as means for the enhancement and conservation 
of these rights. The civil order is based upon the natural or 
moral world-order. Wherever these basal human values are 
conserved and enhanced we have social and political prog- 
ress, wherever they are weakened or lost we have social 
and political degeneration or regress. 

With the gradual breaking up of this philosophical struc- 
ture went the providential philosophy of history, and for it 
was substituted a doctrine of automatic or merely necessary 
natural evolution and progress. Instead of saying, ‘‘God’s 
in his Heaven, all’s right with the world,” men said ‘‘every- 
thing evolves, therefore all will be well.’ Belief in auto- 
matic progress became, as Guyau, the French philosopher, 
pointed out, the modern man’s substitute for belief in Provi- 
dence. 

This modern idea of progress, naturally enough, became 
bound up ever more closely with the Darwinian theory of 
evolution and this idea became dominant in popular thought. 
Darwin himself sounded this note when, in concluding The 
Origin of Species, he wrote: “‘“As Natural Selection works 
solely by and for the good of each being, all corporeal and 
mental endowments will tend towards perfection.’ Just as 
for the economic optimism of the nineteenth century, the 
principle of laissez faire was believed to lead necessarily to 
economic justice or just distribution, so for this same opti- 
mism, evolution was supposed necessarily to imply progress. 
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All of which led Herbert Spencer to his famous dictum that 
“the law of progress is the most certain of all facts.” 

Now the significant thing for us is that no sooner had the 
belief in progress become tied up with naturalistic evolution 
than the belief itself began to dissolve. There is every 
_ Teason that this should be so. The attempt to deduce or to 
derive human moral progress from naturalistic evolution, 
the law of progress from the law of evolution, is an espe- 
cially egregious form of the naturalistic fallacy. 

Natural selection is a wholly mechanical process. It does 
not work towards the good—it has no ends, either good or 
bad—it works only towards adaptation and survival. ‘So 
careful of the type she seems, so careful of the single life,” 
wrote Tennyson. Actually, as we now see, “nature’’ is 
equally careless of the type. She cares no more for species 
than for individuals. For evolution, so far as science pic- 
tures it, one species is as good as another—the louse as good 
as the mastodon and both as good as man. 

You have most of you doubtless seen that marvellous 
scientific fantasy of Walt Disney’s ‘Fantasia,’ put to 
Stravinski’s music—that picture of creative evolution, which, 
as the announcer said, is the story of evolution as the scien- 
tific imagination sees it. What did this story have to say to 
you? Could there be a more perfect picture of complete 
meaninglessness and irrationality? The futile monsters 
created only to be wiped out again. The meaningless pain 
upon pain, as the heat becomes intolerable and as, one by 
one, the palpitating masses of flesh and blood succumb to 
destruction and decay. Even Darwin, who was in the main 
optimistic, was at times overcome by the picture his scientific 
imagination presented to him, and drew back aghast before 
its monstrous waste and irrationality. 

Leo Tolstoy was one of the first to point the finger of 
scorn at the Victorian illusion that evolution is necessarily 
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progress. And he was wholly right. In his book, My Con- 
fession, he tells us how for a long time he was imposed upon 
by the illusion of progress and how he finally detected the 
fallacy that underlies it. The “law of evolution” is, indeed, 
as Herbert Spencer said, development from the simple to 
the complex—from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous 
—but it does not at all follow that the complex is the better. 
Tolstoy did not use the term but he pointed out the natural- 
istic fallacy which underlies the entire argument. The loss 
of this illusion of progress is, I believe, one of the best 
things that could have happened to us, and men like Tolstoy, 
who have been instrumental in our disillusionment, have 
been our greatest benefactors. The absurd notions of prog- 
ress which dominated the nineteenth century, which, as the 
historian Ferrero points out, “easily included both peace 
and war, justice and violence, steam plows and Lewis guns, 
Pasteur serum and melinite—’’ it is indeed well that these are 
gone. It is only when we recognize this fallacy for what it is 
that a justifiable belief in progress becomes possible. 


III. PROGRESS AS FACT AND BELIEF: THE CRITERION OF 
HUMAN PROGRESS 


A 


The French philosopher Sorel of whom I spoke in the 
preceding lecture wrote a book called The Illusions of Prog- 
ress. It was, partly at least, the realization of these illusions 
which led him to react so violently against the democratic 
ideal of gradual development in political and social institu- 
tions and to espouse a revolutionary philosophy of force. 
In his even more famous book, Reflections on Violence, this 
philosophy is expounded with great vigor. The point I wish 
to make here is that, having abandoned the belief in reason 
in nature and in man, he abandoned also the belief in prog- 
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ress which goes with it and turned to a philosophy of irra- 
tionalism and violence. 

This disillusionment with the entire idea of progress is 
widespread and is closely bound up, I believe, with false 
ideas as to what human progress is and as to the ground of 


_ belief in human progress. It was only natural that when 


these ideas failed us we should throw overboard the belief 
itself. The older liberalism of the nineteenth century identi- 
fied progress largely with the development of modern science 
and invention and looked for the liberation and moralizing 
of man through these forces. Since they found the essence 
of progress in the mechanisms of life, it was only natural 
that they came to think of progress itself as a mechanical 
process. This same liberalism found the ground for belief in 
progress in evolution ;it was only natural that when they found 
that evolution did not, as they supposed, guarantee progress, 
they should throw over the entire idea of progress itself. 

Let us first, then, examine this idea of human progress 
itself. What is the criterion of such progress? What is in- 
volved in our saying of any period in human history, such 
as the nineteenth century, Yes, that was progress? 

First of all, such a judgment is always passed upon some 
process—on some more or less continuous change—let us say 
from the stagecoach to the steam engine, and from the 
steam engine to the automobile. Or, let us say, from the 
simple common law of early English custom to the elaborate 
complexity of modern civil and constitutional law. The judg- 
ment of progress always seems, moreover, to involve three 
things: an elaboration or increase of complexity ; some contin- 
uing identity of purpose throughout the change; and, finally, 
some reference, however remote, to ultimate ends and values 
realized in the process—ends and values which themselves 
do not progress but which are the measure of progress. 

This is what any genuine human progress would neces- 
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sarily be. As we say, to be progress at all, it must be moral 
progress. But in recent decades men have been inclined to 
find the criterion of progress elsewhere, in ideas more akin 
to our scientific and positivistic age. Just as the idea of 
science itself has been, as we have seen, divorced from the 
ultimate spiritual values with which it was first connected, 
and identified with the pure instrumentalism of means, so 
the idea of progress, so closely connected with the ideas of 
reason and of science, has also been divorced from them and 
become but a pittance of its former self. 

Progress, we are told by a recent writer, “‘is the discovery 
and application of the law of cause and effect. Real progress, 
says Sir William Ramsay, “‘is learning how better to employ 
energy and better to effect its transformation.” Definitions 
of this type, of which there are many, are most enlightening, 
for they show beyond doubt the way our minds have been 
working, and make it quite clear that Spengler’s analysis of 
our culture is not without its element of truth. 

It is as though men said, “‘We will abandon all ideas of 
ultimate ends or values and think only in terms of means or 
instrumentalities. We will assume that we have progress 
wherever we increase the use of our discoveries of relations 
of cause and effect, whenever we learn better how to employ 
energy and better to effect its transformation.” But this, as 
we are coming to see, is sheer nonsense. For, either it means 
that the accumulation of means is valuable, no matter what 
they are used for, than which there is clearly nothing more 
intrinsically senseless; or else it means the wholly un- 
grounded assumption that mere elaboration of the means of 
life works necessarily to the good of life—the untruth of 
which history has completely shown. 

The simple truth is that elaboration or complexity, is the 
only notion of progress that we can form if we start with 
such premises. Elaboration of the means of locomotion, in- 
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crease of population, development of more and more in- 
genious techniques may occur, but none of these is neces- 
sarily good in itself or leads necessarily to the good. In- 
deed the reverse may be the case. The paradoxical law, 
that wealth may accumulate and men decay, is eminently 
_-applicable to the conception of progress. The only tenable 
criterion possible is one founded upon a conception of ob- 
jective intrinsic values. 

Such a criterion was attempted by the philosophical biolo- 
gist J. A. Thomson in his book, What is Man? Every social 
change, he tells us, must run the gauntlet of successively 
higher criteria. “Is it sound physically, biologically, psycho- 
logically, socially?’ The principle is unhappily phrased, but, 
nevertheless, hits upon an essential character of any ade- 
quate criterion of progress. If progress in history cannot be 
determined by any single criterion whether technical, eco- 
nomic, biological, or even social and political, but only by a 
series of successively higher criteria, it is evident that in the 
very notion of progress itself is bound up the notion of an 
objective scale of values; and that this scale must be a sys- 
tem which transcends the changes it measures. 


B 


This, then, is the first step in our argument. The only 
possible criterion of progress is a moral criterion. Such a 
criterion, however, can be found only in the essential nature 
of the Everlasting Man, therefore in the absolute values 
that make him everlasting. Only in so far as the democratic 
ideals of inalienable rights and absolute justice are realized 
is there genuine progress. But now we come to the second 
step in the argument. Granted such a criterion, what are the 
actual facts of human history? Is it possible to establish 
trends in history at all? And can we determine whether the 
trends are in this direction? 
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The difficulties in the way of establishing such trends are 
not to be minimized. It is precisely these difficulties which, 
in part at least, have led many historians and students of 
human culture to abandon the idea. And yet the evidence 
for human progress in this sense, if not such as to demon- 
strate it, is nevertheless, I believe, sufficient to make it highly 
probable. If it is not, as Herbert Spencer would have us 
believe, the most certain of all facts, it is certainly a reason- 
able belief. 

The difficulties in establishing moral progress as a fact 
are twofold. In the first place, there is the difficulty of time. 
The historic time, in which human progress is to be detected, 
is to the time of cosmic and biological evolution as five 
minutes to twenty-four hours. Writers such as Havelock 
Ellis and Wiggam have made much of this fact, pointing 
out that, seen in the perspective of cosmic evolution, human 
evolution is too short to enable us to establish trends with 
any certainty. But there is a second difficulty. Progress as 
a belief, giving meaning to our social and political life, must 
include the future also, and for this no empirical evidence 
from history is possible. 

The first difficulty is very real and ought not to be mini- 
mized. Nevertheless, it is possible so to formulate the prob- 
lem as to answer the question whether there has been moral 
progress or not with reasonable certainty. I do not believe 
that we can show that men are happier than they were in 
the beginnings of human time. What we call happiness is too 
subjective a thing in terms of which to measure human value. 
I doubt whether we can show that individual men and 
women are better, although that is, I‘think, more possible. 
But one thing we can show, I think, and that is that, more 
and more, there has been established in our laws and institu- 
tions the conditions for the self-realization and dignity of 
man. Despite many signs to the contrary at various times, 
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the general movement has been in the direction of “nobler 
modes of life, with sweeter manners and purer laws.” Even 
in so short a period of historical time as that of our Western 
world the fact stands out beyond cavil. One has only to read 
that classic of the subject, the chapter on “Moral Progress” 
in IT’. H. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, to be convinced of 
this truth. 
Cc 

The historical evidence, then, when rightly approached 
and rightly interpreted, does seem to indicate that there has 
been a moral progress in humanity, that man has indeed, as 
we say, come a long way; and there seems to be good hope 
that in the future he will tread greater paths still. We have 
a right to say, with the historian Ferrero, “the progress in 
which we had perhaps too readily believed is not altogether 
an illusion.” 

But evidence for progress in the past, though it may give 
us hope for the future, does not give us a belief sufficient to 
afford a basis for man’s moral and political life. A law of 
progress, such as that of which Spencer spoke, must be more 
than a pious hope; it must be a reasonable belief, and no 
belief is reasonable that is not based on some kind of evi- 
dence. This is the second difficulty in the way of any belief 
in necessary progress. 

There is obviously no empirical or historical evidence for 
a law of progress which includes the future also. No one can 
say with any certainty that the progress which we seem to 
see in the past will not begin to slacken tomorrow, or per- 
haps has already begun to halt, and we be unaware of it. 
We may be going back—there may be a degradation not only 
of democratic dogma but of human life itself. True, but no 
one can say for a certainty that the sun will rise tomorrow. 
So far as empirical evidence is concerned there is no evidence 
that today is not the last day of mortal life on this globe. 
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The point is that there is no empirical evidence for any uni- 
versal law—for any principle that applies to the future as 
well as the past. 

If we believe in what is called the principle of the uni- 
formity of nature—that everything that happens in the fu- 
ture will have a cause, or, as we say, be governed by law, it 
is not because we have any empirical evidence that this will 
be so; it is rather because we know that, if it is not so, physi- 
cal science or knowledge is impossible. The situation is in 
principle the same in the case of the postulate or law of 
progress. If we believe that progress is necessary, it is only 
because we know that, if it is not, history in the sense of 
meaningful process is impossible. As Henry Adams has 
said, the belief in progress is “‘the lifeblood of history!” 

The sub-title of this lecture is the philosophy of history, 
and with the foregoing statement I come to the essentially 
philosophical aspect of my general thesis—and what, to my 
mind, is the essentially logical foundation for the dogma of 
progress. 

Belief in progress is the lifeblood of history—which is the 
same thing as saying that it is a necessary postulate without 
which there is no history, and no history can be written. 
More and more historians are coming to see that this is so. 
Without this postulate we have merely chronology, not his- 
tory. The reason for this seems to be clear. The essence 
of history is interpretation—the discovery of the meaning in 
temporal events. If there is no meaning to tie them to- 
gether, we have merely brute succession or chronology. 
Now it is quite clear, I think, that there can be no meaning 
without value movement, forward or backward. The French 
Revolution is an historical event, but what makes it such an 
event is its meaning. We might interpret it as a stage in the 
development of modern democracy, as most historians do, 
or we might interpret it as a regress, but either one or the 
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other it must be, otherwise it is a meaningless collection of 
unrelated happenings and not history. There could be, of 
course, history, in a certain sense, based upon the postulate 
of regress; there might be a story of things continually going 
to the dogs. But, after all, that seems impossible. As the no- 
tion of the good is positive and that of evil a negation of 
the good, so the notion of regress has meaning only in rela- 
tion to the more ultimate positive conception of progress. 
Progress is then, after all, the lifeblood of history; without 
that postulate history is ‘sound and fury signifying noth- 
ing.” 

I am well aware, of course, that all this, to be convincing, 
requires much more development than I am able to give it in 
this context. I have done this elsewhere, otherwise I should 
not venture thus to dogmatize here. I should have to dis- 
cuss the entire question of the methodology of history. I 
should have to point out how on the basis of the principle 
of the decentralization of the sciences, scientists themselves 
are coming to see the different material of history and how 
it must therefore differ in method from the physical sciences. 
I should have, finally, to show that history, as a science from 
which, as we say, lessons for man can be learned, must in- 
volve interpretation, and interpretation is possible only in 
terms of the ends and values of men. 

All this must, however, be left for your own thought. In- 
stead I shall merely emphasize again my main contention. 
Biologists, including Darwin himself, have told us that the 
long course of organic evolution justifies faith in further 
progress. By itself it does nothing of the kind. We have in- 
deed no evidence that progress, as understood by organic 

evolution, is now over, but we also have no evidence that it is 
‘not. But human history is another matter. The long course 
of human history does justify the belief in further progress, 
for without that belief history itself does not exist. As one 
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of the wisest students of history has said, “To draw from 
history the conclusion that it must always remain as it has 
been, is insincere. For without any inner progress, there is 
no history.” 


D 


Let us hear then the sum of the whole matter. Belief in 
human progress is a matter of faith, but it is what the philos- 
opher calls a reasonable faith. It is not merely the healthy 
optimism of Western—more especially American—culture, 
it is the faith of rational men when they have contemplated 
all the possibilities. 

It has been the fashion recently to poke fun at this faith as 
expressed in poetic form by the nineteenth century Victorian 
poet, Alfred Tennyson. When he cries, 


Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs 


sceptics want to know what that increasing purpose is and 
how he knows it. Still more are they disposed to laugh when 
in the same poem he cries, 


I, the heir of all the ages in the foremost ranks of time. 


Ah, there we have it, they say, that conceit of man which 
reached colossal proportions in the Victorian period—this 
measuring all the ranks of time in terms of the human. 

But, believe me, my friends, all this laughter is cheap and 
not worthy of thoughtful men. The plain man at least will 
not be laughed out of this fundamental belief. In this re- 
spect he is often more philosophical than many of the more 
sophisticated intellectuals. His homely wisdom tells him 
truly that we must either go forward or backward, we can- 
not stand still; but this wisdom tells him also that anything 
else than forward movement in the story of human endeavor 
is as rationally inconceivable as it is morally intolerable. 
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E 


_ Belief in progress is, indeed, a faith with logical founda- 
tions. But it is easy to lose that faith if we keep our eyes on 
the surface of things. In times such as these we may feel 
_-like crying out in scorn against this “superstition of prog- 
ress,’ as Tolstoy called it, with which we have veiled the 
realities of life. Tolstoy tells us that when, during his stay 
in Paris, he went to an execution and ‘‘saw the head severed 
from the body and both falling separately with a thud into 
a box, I understood with my whole being that no theories of 
progress could either justify or cover up that deed.”” How 
much more must men and women everywhere be crying out 
in anguish at the present moment against this superstition. 
I am not insensible to the element of justice in this cry. 
Nor do I at all wonder that, as the booksellers tell us, innu- 
merable people have been turning to Tolstoy’s novel, War 
and Peace, that greatest of all historical novels, and con- 
taining also a significant philosophy of history. They seek 
enlightenment in the historical confusion of our day and 
Tolstoy does indeed tell us many things which may help to 
understanding and clarification. 

Time and again, he emphasizes the exceeding difficulty 
which human beings experience in seeking to understand the 
meaning of contemporary events. The more catastrophic 
the upheaval, the more confused the reaction thereto. To 
conceal our bewilderment, he tells us, publicists and leaders 
invent the most obscure, intangible, and general abstrac- 
tions, and call them “‘the aim and movement of humanity.” 
The most usual virtues identified with one’s own cause are 
freedom, enlightenment, equality, progress, civilization, and 
culture. Actually, says Tolstoy, the cause of human events 
is not these ideas but the recurrent will to power. 

Tolstoy has, I think, much to teach us here. Unless we 
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realize fully the element of rationalization involved in all 
justification of war—the inevitable misuse of democratic 
ideals which the passions of war engender—unless we realize 
fully the recurrent elements in history and the role which 
the will to power inevitably plays in all historic movements, 
we shall not see truly the true elements of progress in his- 
tory. We shall lose our faith in progress, and our loss this 
time may, for many of us, be irrecoverable. But because men 
take these great ideas of freedom, enlightenment, and equal- 
ity in vain, because in their rationalizations they intoxicate 
both themselves and us, it does not at all follow that they 
are not really the ‘aim and movement of humanity.” 
Tolstoy himself came later to see the element of truth in 
this view. ar and Peace was written while he was still un- 
der the influence of Schopenhauer. We should remember, 
what is not sufficiently pointed out, that Tolstoy lost his 
faith in false notions of progress only to recover it in the 
form of the more ancient doctrine of Providence. He lost 
his illusions only to find that which was real behind the 
illusions. 


IV. HISTORY AND COSMOLOGY : PROGRESS AND THE DEGRADA- 
TION OF ENERGY 


A 


[ hold, then, that faith in human progress is a justifiable 
faith. When stripped of its illusions, it is seen not only to 
be borne out by the facts of history, but also to be the sine 
qua non of there being any intelligible history at all. The 
story of man is, however, we are told, but five minutes in 
the long twenty-four hours of the story of the cosmos. Hu- 
man history may give us the impression of a progress and a 
gain, but physical science tells a different story. Science tells 
us that the universe itself is “running down.” In the five 
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minutes of human history man may have many thrills and 
many elations, but after all it is the twenty-four hours that 
count and the end of that period is cosmic death. 

This is the final challenge to our philosophical optimism. 
The postulate of a law of progress is, indeed, the lifeblood 
of history, as Henry Adams said, but, as he also tells us in 
his vivid language, ‘history and sociology are now gasping 
for breath.” The acceptance of the principle of the degra- 
dation of energy, with its implications of a universe running 
down, means that there can be no progress—no increase and 
conservation of value in any ultimate sense—and, therefore, 
that the postulate, upon which not only our moral effort but 
all historical interpretation of moral effort is based, is an il- 
lusion. Many share with him this position. According to 
this law, the energy of the universe is running down like a 
clock and we can predict, if not with absolute certainty, yet 
with a high degree of probability, that in the future, far dis- 
tant to be sure, the heat radiated from the sun will have 
become dissipated throughout the universe, our earth will 
become cold, the conditions of life will disappear, and life 
itself, with all its fret, but still more with all its values and 
ideals, will vanish without a trace. We are even told, by 
Mr. Russell for instance, that we must ‘‘build our lives on 
the firm foundations of despair,’ a despair which such a 
view is supposed to make inevitable to any sensitive mind. 

The issue raised by such considerations may seem to many 
very remote and unreal, but it is really not, and such ideas 
have had more effect on men’s philosophy of life in general, 
and on their attitude towards democratic dogma, than many 
suppose. For myself, I do not believe that we must build our 
lives on this firm foundation of despair. I think the cosmic 
foundations are quite different. 

First of all, I do not believe that the calculations of physi- 
cal science lead to any such conclusions regarding the future 
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of the physical universe, and many physicists and astron- 
omers agree with this view. I think it could be shown that 
these supposed deductions were based upon a conception of 
the space-time world of physics which has been completely 
altered by our modern conceptions of relativity. What is 
more to the point, I think it can be shown, and indeed I have 
shown elsewhere, that such propositions about the cosmos, 
whether to the effect the world is building up or running 
down, can, by their very nature, be neither empirically 
proved nor disproved—a view that is also held by many 
physicists. Obviously, I cannot go into these highly technical 
matters here, but I may be permitted to suggest that they 
have not yet been truly evaluated by popular science. In any 
case it is not the point which I chiefly want to make here. 

This objection to the belief in progress is often met in the 
following way. It is obvious, as Professor Bury tells us, that 
progress would be valueless if there were cogent reasons for 
supposing that the time at the disposal of humanity is likely 
to reach a limit in the near future, but he thinks that there is 
no incompatibility between the law of progress and the law 
of degradation, because the possibility of progress is guaran- 
teed, pragmatically at least, by the high probability, based 
on mathematical calculations, of a virtually infinite time to 
progress in. 

This is doubtless true, but it is very questionable whether 
such a guarantee would satisfy our moral reason. No matter 
how long it would be guaranteed, actually it would ulti- 
mately be an illusion. For the reality would be a steady 
diminution in value ending finally in universal death. The 
certainty of ultimate failure would dwarf into insignificance 
our temporary successes. For there is one thing that would 
be forever irrational and intolerable no matter how long it 
were put off—namely, that humanity with all its intellectual 
and moral toil will vanish without a.trace, and that not even 
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a memory will be left in any mind. The drafts which we 
make upon moral reason cannot be estimated in years, how- 
ever loosely we play with them. The world bank is the one 
bank of which it may be said that if it is ultimately insolvent 
it has always been so. 


B 


I hope it is clear in what direction this argument is tend- 
ing. Any real faith in human progress, like faith in the other 
elements of democratic dogma, must be based upon much 
more solid foundations than any such merely pragmatic con- 
siderations. Like these other elements, it is bound up with a 
theological and philosophical structure that has, indeed, en- 
dured for a thousand years, and without this structure, this 
belief, like the others, the belief in reason and in natural 
rights, cannot endure. 

An increasing number of historians and philosophers are 
coming to see this fact. Disillusioned with the illusory opti- 
mism of the nineteenth century, based as it was on a false 
conception of progress, they are now confessing that the 
idea of progress itself is intelligible only in terms of the theo- 
logical and philosophical structure on which it originally 
rested. Having lost faith in God and the Divine Reason— 
and faith in the providential control of the events of time 
by an over-ruling Providence—we are relapsing into the 
essentially static and repetitive view of the time-process 
typical of antiquity and of the East. This is the significance 
of the doctrine of the eternal recurrence which raises its 
head in so many quarters. This is the significance of the 
_ historical pessimism which has flooded the twentieth century. 

Men have tried to retain this faith without the world view 
with which it was bound up. They have tried to transfer it 
from its ancient base to the doctrine of evolutionary natural- 
ism. But such an attempt is as fatuous as the attempt to 
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graft our Christian morals on evolutionary naturalism, as 
Nietzsche clearly saw. I should like to read you a passage 
which expresses admirably this fatuous modern mood. It is 
written by Clarence Day whose play “Life With Father,” 
many of you doubtless have enjoyed. It appeared in an 
article entitled “This Simian World,” published in Harpers 
Magazine in 1920. 

“They tell me,” he cries, “that our race may be an acci- 
dent in a meaningless universe; living its brief life uncared 
for on this dark cooling star; but even so, and all the more, 
what marvelous creatures we are! What fairy story, what 
tale from the Arabian Nights of the jinns, is a hundredth 
part as wonderful as the true fairy story of the simians? 

‘“‘And it is so much more heartening too, than the tales we 
invent. A universe capable of giving birth to such accidents 
is, blind or not, a good world to live in, even if not the 
best. We have won our way up against odds. We have 
made this our planet. It stirs me to feel myself part of our 
racial adventure. 

‘It is a venture that may never be noticed by gods. It may 
lead to no eternal reward in itself. God, or no God, we be- 
long to a race that has made a long march and in the future 
may travel on greater roads still.” 

I am not sure whether to take this seriously or to see in it 
a conscious parody of the modern mood. The writer, it 
seems to me, must have had his tongue in his cheek. He 
seems much too clever and understanding to do otherwise. 
But I am not so sure, for there are many who talk in this 
way. If, however, our race is indeed an accident in a mean 
ingless universe, then this fairy story of the simians is not 
wonderful. It is ghastly; as ghastly as the story of creative 
evolution pictured in Fantasia—a fantasy indeed, but one 
possible only to the modern irrationalist. 

At the beginning of these lectures I spoke of the hee 
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democratic dogmas which, if they do not hang together, will 
hang separately. Not very long ago, in a popular lecture 
before the University of Wisconsin, President Glenn Frank 
seemed to suggest that all these dogmas of the old liberal- 
ism, as he called them, must be discarded. Especially the 
~ dogma of automatic progress must be abandoned by the new 
liberalism. Of progress he says, “It is not automatic. It is 
a dificult achievement. It is a car to ride in, a campaign to 
be carried on by prophets, pioneers, and teachers.’’ Now 
with the call to discard the illusions of progress I have no 
quarrel as this lecture has abundantly shown. Progress is in- 
deed not automatic—it is not that mechanical thing conjured 
up by science, falsely so called. But neither is it merely a car 
to ride in, a campaign for prophets and teachers. That also 
is a travesty on the nature of our faith. If progress exists 
at all, it cannot depend wholly on man. To be genuine prog- 
ress at all it must have its ground in a reason that transcends 
man. Ihe meaning of events in space and time lies outside 
space and time. 


Cc 


And so with this somewhat strong language I bring my 
third and final lecture to a close. We have been examining 
together the logical foundations of democratic dogma, that 
great structure or ideology with which our democratic way 
of life is bound up. In these lectures I have tried to be as 
objective as the subject matter and my own temperament 
would permit. Perhaps in these closing paragraphs you will 
allow me to lapse into the hortatory. 

Some of you may recall a recent play by Saroyan called 
The Time of Your Life. In the play every now and then 
appears a curious old Arab workman who mutters, “No 
foundations, no foundations. All the way down.” One can 
scarcely wonder at this comment upon our American life. 
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The scene is laid in a water-front dive. As the play un- 
rolls with its medley of meaningless and futile characters— 
the cynical and disillusioned protagonist of the play, end- 
lessly drinking champagne and endlessly commenting on the 
meaninglessness of life; the barkeep and the prostitutes, the 
cynical visitors from the upper crust and the even more cyni- 
cal and brutal police; the crazy youth endlessly trying to 
break the juke box (the play ends with his final triumph and 
with the mechanical waving of the Flag by the machine and 
the equally mechanical playing of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner)—as the play unrolls, I repeat, we do not wonder that 
this strange old man mutters and mutters, ‘“‘No foundations, 
no foundations. All the way down.’ Nor do we wonder 
that the playwright makes this the symbol of his play. 

No foundations for our American democracy? I do not 
believe it. There are foundations but they are very deep— 
so deep in fact that we ourselves are often unaware of them. 
But perhaps one must go all the way down to find them. 
Perhaps it is only the shock of a great war and the realizing 
sense of the frailty of our superficial mechanical and tech- 
nological superstructures that will help us again to realize 
these foundations. However that may be, these foundations 
are very deep and only the deepest thought can reveal them 
for what they are. 

And since I have begun to be hortatory, perhaps I may as 
well go all the way and quote from Holy Writ itself. The 
words are from St. Paul, who was not only a great Apostle 
but a great philosopher. ‘“‘Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port, if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” 


WILBUR MARSHALL URBAN. 
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